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MR. LOWE AT RETFORD. 


A DINNER given at Retford to a Liberal candidate who 
had fought a good fight and nearly attained success 
has afforded Mr. Lowe a welcome opportunity of making a 
general denunciation of the Ministry in his most vigorous 
and slashing style. He has some old scores to wipe off, 
and cannot have forgotten the days when he as a Minister 
was attacked with equal pungency, and the famous pink 
fly was revived or invented for his annoyance. Those who 
complain that politics are in these quiet times a poor milk- 
and-water sort of affair may read with comfort the thrilling 
periods of Mr. Lowz. When Mr. Lowe has got his war 

int on there is no mistake about his whooping. It is 

is professed business to scalp Conservatives, and he does 
it to the very best of his ability. It is perfectly fair play. 
The abuse lavished by Mr. Disrazti on the GLADSTONE 
Ministry rose to a height of prodigality and bitterness 
which Mr. Lowe has not as yet rivalled. Nor can it be 
said that sound wholesome abuse of a Ministry produces no 
effect. Mr. DisraEi’s attacks on his opponents contributed, 
as they keenly felt, to their downfall; and Mr. Lowe may 
hope that, if he pushes the Conservatives hard, he may send 
them a little way down the hill. Not that he wished to 
encourage his hearers with false hopes. The compact 
majority of the present Parliament is not likely to be 
broken up. It is no use, as Mr. Lows plaintively remarked, 
arguing with them. Their critics may perhaps convince 
them, and Mr. Lows enjoys the triumph of thinking that 
he has often out-argued and occasionally convinced that 
portion of the opposite party which is capable of follow- 
ing trains of reasoning. But as to inducing a Conserva- 
tive to vote as reason would bid him, that Mr. Lows 
renounces as utterly hopeless. He also candidly owns 
that, even if the present Parliament were dissolved, 
there is no ground for supposing that the Liberals 
would gain any great accession of strength. The pos- 
sible enthusiasts of Retford were thrown into a healthy 
state of discouragement by being reminded that—to say 
nothing of such natural dislike as the wisdom and energy 
of the Giapstoxe Government excited in the weak and 
jealous hearts of ordinary men—the Liberals have under- 
gone a serious diminution of their numerical strength, which 
makes their prospect of attaining office at present very 
faint. They have, in short, got no further bribes to give 
their Irish allies; and the support of the Irish is not to 
be had on any other terms than those of pure bargaining. 
It is creditable to Mr. Lowe, and useful to the Liberal 
party, that he should have spoken quite clearly on this 
point. He will have nothing todo with purchasing Irish votes 
by concessions which he thinks contrary to public policy. 
He would rather be out of office for the rest of his life than 
gain power by a sham alliance with Home Rulers. It is 
indispensable to the Liberal party, if it wishes to regain the 
confidence of English electors, to be as decided on this 
head as Mr. Lowe. It ought to be the first axiom of the 
party that it will never accept the ignoble slavery of office 
in dependence on the huckstering support of impracticable 
Irishmen. 

Mr. Lowe has been exceedingly fortunate in one thing. 
His enemies have delivered themselves into his hands. No 
Ministry on record ever made so long, serious, and: un- 
broken a series of blunders as the present Ministry has 
crammed into six months. In many departments of 
administration it succeeds with a success beyond the 
average. If it does little in legislation, it came in to do little. 


The country wished for repose, and in domestic legislation 
the Government has given it repose. But when the 
Cabinet comes to act as a Cabinet, or, in plain language, 
when the personal influence of Mr. DisRak.i tells, it seems 
to lose its head. It is always after something grand, and 
then slinks out of its grandeur in the humblest way. It 
exhibits a constant mixture of pomp and weakness. It 
wriggled ont of its foolish Slave Circular by the feeble 
subterfuge of a Royal Commission. It spoilt its ownsuccess 
in purchasing the Canal shares by its management of Mr. 
Cave’s unfortunate mission. First it stated that the Report 
showed the indisputable solvency of the Kuepive. Then 
it suddenly burked the Report, and as suddenly restored it 
to life; and when the Report was published, it appeared 
that the Kuezpive was insolvent unless England would 
assume a Protectorate over Egypt, and that England had 
no intention of doing anything of the kind. It is useless 
to recapitulate the long controversy about the Royal Titles 
Bill; but it must not be forgotten that it is only by 
dwelling on its ludicrousness that Englishmen can cover the 
indiscretion of Mr. Disrae.i’s challenge to Russia. Mr. 
Lowe asserted publicly at Retford what has been freely 
rumoured for weeks in London, that in sanctioning the 
title of Empress Mr. Disragui only yielded to pressure 
which had been in vain brought to bear on two of his 
predecessors. It is quite unnecessary to bring the QuEEN’s 
name or the QuEEN’s wishes into the discussion. It is to 
the Premier, and to the Premier alone, that the nation 
has to look in such a matter; and it is not the QuzEN’s 
fault if she has not a wise and statesmanlike counsellor 
at her side. But, whatever may be the truth as to the 
origin of the Bill, which at any rate has the demerit 
of dividing the nation for the first time since the 
QUEEN’s accession on a question touching the Throne, it is 
unquestionable that the Ministry has a curious tendency 
to make itself pleasant to those whom it is agreeable to 
befriend. Mr. Lowe spoke strongly, but not at all too 
strongly, of the stifling of public inquiry into the disasters 
of the Vanguard and the Mistletoe. All the rules of the 
service were set aside, all the honourable traditions of the 
navy violated, in order that one or two worthy, amiable, 
and influential persons might be screened. It is true that 
Mr. Lowe was not always precisely fair. In an invective 
a politician cannot be expected to be always fair; and Mr. 
Lowe may have thought that, if he was not more unfair 
than Mr. Disrari used to be when out of office, his con- 
science might be easy. That the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill should be permissive, and that fresh exertions should 
be made to pay off the National Debt, were points which 
were settled by Parliament last year, and it is no 
— going back on them; and the jobs with which the 

vernment is reproached—the creation of a place for 
Lord Hampron and the appointment of Sir Szyrmour 
FitzGERaLD—might perhaps be paralleled in the history of 
recent Ministries. Nor is it just to reproach the present 
Ministry with the whole growth of the national expendi- 
ture. More money had to be spent on the army and navy 
to make them efficient, and the ordinary civil expenditure 
must increase as the duties of Government become more 
onerous and complex. If, again, there were to be new 
funds applicable to the extinction of debt, they must be 
found somehow. What is new in the matter is that the 
burden of this increased effort to pay off the debt is made 
to fall exclusively on the payers of Income-tax. It is not 
the nation, but the richer section of it, that is to have the 
glory of this patriotic act. No doubt this is a bribe to 
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the poorer part of the constituencies, and is a fresh step 
in a path of great danger. The letter in which Mr. Grap- 
STONE condemns this “ dangerous and socialistic tendency ” 
shows that on this point he and Mr. Lows are prepared to 
act together. But the colleagues of Mr. GLapstone 
may remember, with modest shame, that it is not the present 
Cabinet that first started the idea of bribing the constitu- 
encies with projects regarding the Income-tax. The 
present Cabinet has, in fact, paid its predecessors the com- 
pliment of not only leaving their successes untouched, and 
adopting most of their principles, but also of copying many 
of their faults. 

Mr. Lowe professed to speak as a prophet prophesying 
in vain. It was in vain that he rent his garments and 
covered his head with ashes ; a doomed nation would go on 
all the same, contented with its Conservatives. Part 
of this language must be ascribed to the vexation of an 
able man who sees the years slipping away, and things 
managed badly before his impatient eyes which he 
thinks he could manage infinitely better. In some mea- 
sure, too, as he had to read his hearers a lesson, he 
was right to read it forcibly; and it was highly judicious 
to point out that the Liberals greatly need practice 
in the arts of organization before they can rival their 
opponents, and that the necessity of their being 
henceforth independent of the Irish vote has seriously 
damaged their strength. But even if all allowances 
are made on these heads, it must be owned that Mr. 
Lows overstated his case. However firmly established a 
Ministry may appear to be, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that it is really secure in these days if it loses all its credit. 
Ministries with a docile majority fall slowly, but their fall 
is sure, sooner or later, if they displease the nation. That 
the English nation will not be some day displeased by a 
mixture of pomposity and weakness in the conduct of its 
affairs seems very unlikely. This is only a general propo- 
sition. No one can pretend to say how or when the present 
Ministry will fall. But it is safe to say that no Govern- 
ment can go on blundering as the present Government has 
gone on blundering lately and keep long in office. Enthnu- 
siastic Liberals have, however, to take into account that it 
is by no means impossible that the Ministry may mend its 
ways. The Cabinet contains many men of high character 
and a high order of ability, and it ought not to be assumed 
that they will fail to learn wisdom in time. Nodoubt they 
have a great danger to face, for it is their chief who is the 
main source of their troubles, and a Cabinet distrustfal of 
its chief can never be a very happy body. Mr. Disraeut 
has long been accustomed to impose his will on his col- 
leagues, and he will not easily subside into a position of 
equality. But his authority with the Cabinet may become 
a little less when it has become much less with the public. 
For the most part the Ministers do their work well, and it 
would be in many ways a misfortune if the country lost 
their services. But good services are not everything ; and 
they cannot employ the Easter recess better than in pon- 
dering over the causes of the errors into which, as a body, 
they have been betrayed. 


THE AMERICAN EXTRADITION DISPUTE. 


A CONFLICT has arisen between the obligations of the 
Extradition Treaty with the United States and the 
distinct provisions of an Act of Parliament. The American 
Government has, on the application of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, required the extradition of one Winstow, 
who is charged with forgery. By the Treaty of 1842, 
which was duly ratified, it 1s provided that the two Govern- 
ments shall respectively deliver up to justice all persons 
who, being charged with certain crimes, of which forgery 
is one, committed within the jurisdiction of either, shall 
seek an asylum or shall be found within the territories of 
the other. The international obligation is complete in 
itself, except that it must have been known to both con- 
tracting parties that the Executive Government could not 
perform its undertaking until it had acquired authority 
from the Legislature to apprehend and surrender accused 
persons. The English Act of 1870 which now regu- 
lates extradition contains the following enactment :—“ A 
“ fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered to a foreign 
“State unless provision is made by the law of that 
“ State, or by arrangement, that the fugitive criminal 
“shall not, until he has been restored or had an 
“ opportunity of returning to Her Mayzsty’s dominions, 


“be detained or tried in that foreign State for any 
“ offence committed prior to his surrender other than the ex- 
“ tradition crime proved by the facts on which the surrender 
“is granted.” The English Government, while it is willing 
to surrender WINSLOW, insists that the American Govern- 
ment ought tomake an arrangement by which the accused 
person shall be exempted from trial on any charge except 
that of forgery. The answer is, that the obligation of sur- 
render under the Treaty is unconditional, and that the 
American Government can take no notice of impediments 
caused by municipal law. By another provision of the Act 
of 1870 the surrender of accused persons is prohibited when 
the offence charged is of a political character, or when the 
requisition appears to have been made for the purpose of 
punishing or trying him for a political offence. It might 
be contended that this exception also contravenes the pro- 
visions of the Treaty, and that the English Government is 
consequently not entitled to refuse the surrender of a person 
who, being notoriously a rebel, may also be charged with 
an ordinary crime. In this case,as in that of a person 
who may be charged with two felonies or misdemeanours, 
the obligation of the Treaty is complete ; and yet both Go- 
vernments would agree that extradition could not be 
granted. An admitted exception to any proposition proves 
that it is not universally true. 


In a recent case in the United States Circuit Court of 
New York, Lawrence, a Custom House defaulter, who had 
been surrendered under the Extradition Treaty of 1842, 
was tried for forgery. His counsel contended, under a plea 
to the jurisdiction of the Court, that he could not be tried 
for any cffence except that for which his extradition had 
been required. It appeared that the Presipent had directed 
the Arroryey-GeneRaL to give effect to the restrictions of 
the English Act; and the question for the Court was 
whether the prisoner was entitled to the benefit of the 
exception. The plea to the jurisdiction was overruled in 
an elaborate judgment, which seems to have been unim- 
peachably sound. The Court declared that its own autho- 
rity could not be controlled by the action of the PREsIDENT, 
and that it was immaterial how a criminal had been 
brought within its jurisdiction. Even if the Court 
could have inquired into the circumstances of the extradi- 
tion, it was held that an Act of Parliament passed long after 
the ratification of the Treaty could not affect the inter- 
national duty of the English Government. It was perhaps 
unnecessary to notice the conflict between the treaty and 
the English law. In the absence of a legislative enactment 
to the contrary a competent Court in America, as in Eng- 
land, is bound to take cognizance of any crime committed 
within its jurisdiction. Ifthe prisoner had been kidnapped 
in a foreign country and brought to New York by lawless 
violence, he would not the less have been liable to trial and 
punishment for any offence which he might have com- 
mitted. The foreign State might have ground of remon- 
strance on account of any violation of its territorial rights, 
but the accused person could claim no immunity either for an 
ordinary or a political offence. There seems to have been 
an express agreement between the English and American 
Governments that Lawrence should not be tried for any 
crime except that on which the extradition was demanded. 
The Prestpext had apparently exceeded his power, and a 
criminal Court has nothing to do with international comity. 
It is not clearly explained why Lawrence was indicted for 
an offence different from that charged in the demand for 
extradition. Although the Presipent could not control the 
proceedings of a Court, he could probably regulate the 
conduct of his own law officers. Perhaps a private prose- 
cutor may have intervened without the consent of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

A special cause makes the Act of 1870 peculiarly inap- 
plicable to a Treaty of Extradition with the United States. 
In the words of the Act, provision must be made by the 
law of the foreign State, or by arrangement, for the quali- 
fied immunity of the person whose extradition may be 
demanded ; yet a law passed by Congress for the purpose 
would be entirely inoperative, and the Executive Government 
of the Union can make noarrangement of the kind. The 
Government of the United States has in ordinary cases no 
original criminal jurisdiction. An American criminal 
offends against the law, not of the Union, but of the State 
to which he immediately owes allegiance; yet no State can 
hold diplomatic intercourse with any foreign Power, nor can 
the English Government either take notice of a law of any 
State or make with a State an arrangement such as that 
which is contemplated by the Act. Neither the Preswen? 
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nor the Governor of Massachusetts has any power to 
supersede the jurisdiction of the Courts by any kind of 

reement or arrangement. If the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts had passed an Actin conformity with the pro- 
visions of the English statute, it would have obviated the 
difficulty which has arisen in the case of Winstow; but it 
would be difficult to induce thirty or forty States to adopt 
uniform legislation ; and the laws of the States could be 
but indirectly and informally known to the English 
Government. If Wrystow is once surrendered, he may be 
tried in Massachusetts for murder or burglary or any other 
crime which he may be supposed to have committed. The 
English Home Secretary has no discretion as to the sur- 
render of criminals. Unless he can obtain the security re- 
quired by the Act that the alleged offender shall only be 
tried for the crime specified in the demand of extradition, 
he must at all risks refuse to fulfil the obligations of the 
Treaty of 1842. 

As the Treaty of Extradition has been in force for more 
than thirty years, and the Act of Parliament for six 
years, it would seem that one or both Governments must 
have been hitherto content to connive at some infringe- 
ment either of the Treaty or of the law. The rights 
which arise from contracts of free trade in criminals may 
well admit of a liberal construction. Although it is de- 
sirable for the ends of justice that offenders should not 
ensure impunity by escaping into foreign countries, either 
community may, except in atrocious cases, be content to 
know that it has got rid of a bad character. If Winstow 
is guilty either of forgery or any other crime, he is not a 
desirable visitor to England. Continental States have 
often connived at the irregular apprehension within their 
domains of fugitive criminals by English policemen. In 
former times reciprocal courtesies of the same kind were 
sometimes practised in England; but it is now practically 
impossible to get rid of a foreign offender except by 
the regular process of extradition. The conflict of obliga- 
tions under the Treaty and under the Act ought, 
as far as possible, to be prevented from recurring 
by some diplomatic or legislative action, or by a com- 
bination of both methods. The exception under the 
Act of 1870 of political offences must be maintained, espe- 
cially as the policy of the United States entirely accords 
with that of England. No treaty would induce the Ameri- 
can Government to surrender an Irish Fenian ora Parisian 
Communist; nor could it remonstrate against the main- 
tenance of its own doctrine by the English Government. 
The prohibition by the Act of 1870 of the surrender of 
criminals who may be liable to prosecution for other 
offences seems to be unnecessary. Before any person is 
surrendered the magistrate who issues the warrant must be 
satisfied that there is evidence against him sufficient to 
have warranted his committal if the offence had been com- 
mitted in England. Ifa foreigner is primd facie guilty of 
one crime, it would seem that his claim to immunity is not 
enlarged by the accident of his having committed other 
offences. it would be an error to refuse to the American 
Government any reasonable concession in a matter in 
which the interests of both countries are identical. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


English public is muchindebted to Professor Monte 
Wits for one of the most instructive and interest- 
ing communications as to India that have been published 
fora long time. Although it is only the impressions of a 
traveller who stayed but a short time that Mr. Monier 
Wis has to give, yet his acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of the country, and the definite purpose of uniting 
more closely Oxford with Oriental life and study which he 
had in view, enabled him to learn more and to see more 
than can be possible for the ordinary run even of very 
clever travellers. Like most travellers, however, he seems 
to have been possessed by an innocent wonder that he 
should be doing what many others might do, but do not 
do. If Englishmen want a warm, healthy winter climate, 
why, he asks, do they not go to India? If they want 
variety of scenery, India can give it them. If they would 
like to geologize, India has got specimens of all possible 
strata to offer them. If they prefer zoology, the ants alone 
deserve to be studied for months. There is some reason 
to think that Mr. WiLiams is only anticipating with the 
prevision of enthusiasm a not very remote future. India is 
now so quickly and so easily reached that it may very 


well become the fashion to winter there, and it would 
be greatly to the benefit both of England and India that 
such a fashion should arise. Mr. WiLLiAMs does ample 
justice to the excellence cf Indian administration; but 
he comments with much good sense on the highly 
official character of Indian officials, on the seclusion 
of Europeans, on the distance between the conquerors 
and the conquered. Centralization advances in India 
with alarming rapidity. Everything that regards the 
infinite variety of races, creeds, and customs over the 
vast surface of the country is supposed to be better 
understood at Calcutta than on the spot, and in the India 
Office than at Calcutta. It is, as our traveller remarks, so 
easy to telegraph, and so easy to suppose that the ideas of 
the Western man at one end of the wire are compatible 
with the circumstances of the Eastern man at the other. 
Some check on this might be exercised if there were in 
England a non-Indian public acquainted with India. At pre- 
sent there is really no check on a Secretary of State, except 
the presence in Parliament of two or three eminent Indian 
ex-officials and one ex-Governor-General. Before long Lord 
NortHBrook will arrive to reinforce Lord Lawrence, and 
everything Lord Norruprook says in the House of Lords 
will be treated with the respect due to his impartiality, 
courage, and consistency. But Englishmen, as a rule, 
know very little of India; and although the direct action 
of Parliament in regard to India can seldom be de- 
sirable, yet the indirect action of a body of critics who 
formed their judgment on personal knowledge would 
be of value, not only as a check, but as a support to 
the Secretary of State. Such a body could not have a 
better opportunity of testing at once its weakness and its 
strength than under the rule of Lord Sarissury, who com- 
bines a great contempt for critics with a great willingness 

to learn. 


Mr. Wittisms has the highest possible opinion of the 
natives of India. In fact, his opinion is so high that it is 
impossible not to wish that he had had a longer time in 
which to form it. We can hardly believe that we have the 
honour to be the fellow-subjects of such a delightful set 
of people. “I have found,” he says, “no people in Europe 
“more religious, none more patiently persevering in 
“common duties, none more docile and amenable to 
“ authority, none more courteous or respectful towards age 
‘‘ and learning, none more dutiful to parents, none more in- 
“ telligent.”” When we read in a subsequent part of his 
remarks a criticism on our humble attempts to convert and 
educate these people, it is impossible to resist a wish that 
they would in turn come to convert and educate us. We 
certainly do not appear to be very successful in our 
attempts to benefit them. On the difficult and complex 
subject of the relations of Christianity and Oriental reli- 
gions Mr. WILLIAMs writes with a courage, good sense, and 
reverence that do him the greatest credit. Over the un- 
happy results of our well-meant efforts at giving a higher 
education to promising natives Mr. Wittiams laments in 
terms that deserve attentive study. What we really do is, in 
plain fact, to produce a host of shallow, discontented place- 
hunters. These prize specimens abandon their ancestral 
religion—which, however, if Mr. WiLu1aMs is correct in his 
estimate of the religions of India, cannot be much loss 
to them—despise the callings of their fathers, and look upon 
knowledge as a mere stepping-stone to Government situ- 
ations. Ata place called Kurnoul, there were on a recent 
occasion 500 applicants for a municipal post worth only 
fifteen rupees a month, or a shilling aday. The 499 de- 
feated competitors were, we may be sure, not only made un- 
happy by the loss of this magnificent appointment, but 
greatly irritated with the Government that tantalized them 
with delusive hopes of so dazzling a prize. Those who are 
unsuccessful, Mr. Wittiams writes, will not turn to 
manual labour, but remain discontented members of society 
and enemies of our Government, converting such education 
as they have received into an instrument to injure us by 
talking treason and writing seditious articles in native 
journals. This is not a pleasant spectacle for the intelligent 

nglish traveller to contemplate, and Mr. Wutiams 
evidently inclines to favour the opinion of those who think 
that, with some few rare exceptions, the scale of our edu- 
cational efforts should be pitched more lowly and their area 
extended. 

When tramps repair to a workhouse, the first thing that 
is done with them is to wash them from head to foot. 
This is very good for them. It makes them, for a few 


short hours, moderately clean; it subjects them to a 
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wholesome discipline ; it starts them on the first stage in 
the ideal career through cleanliness to godliness. But the 
tramps do not at all like it. They would much rather be 
roaming about, following their own sweet will, and clothed 
in their familiar, pleasant shell of close-fitting dirt. When 
a traveller like Mr. Wittiams anxiously inquires how the 
natives of India really like our rule, he finds that they are 
very much of the same mind as the tramps. They own that 
we give them security, just administration, equal laws ; 


but they much prefer the easy, unregenerate ways of ; 


native tyranny. The very superior natives, who have got 
so accustomed to our bathing them that they see all the real 
advantages of the process, are more satisfied. They have 
come to look on their interests as in the main identical 
with ours. In fact, as Mr. Wittiams remarks, they re- 
cognize the fact that, if we were swept away, they would be 
swept away too. But, if he is right, the native princes, 
however loyal they may be to us, have no real influence over 
their subjects. They do not infuse their new ideas into 
the stubborn minds of the population. Some respect and 
much fear are the foundations of our hold on India. Pos- 
sibly we have ourselves increased unnecessarily the aliena- 
tion of the natives from us. We may have flurried the 
timid, custom-ridden native mind by the eagerness of our 
haste to introduce improvements. Mr. WILLIAMs goes so far 
as to say that we have in some instances gone a whole 
century too fast,and that things have been done already 
which the lapse of a hundred years could alone make op- 
portune. He also speaks with some pain and indignation of 
the airs of vexatious superiority with which the natives are 
treated by their masters. In this respect, however, the present 
generation of officials has, as is generally admitted, ex- 
hibited a marked improvement. Nor is it possible that a 
member of the conquering race, which is but a drop in the 
total ocean of the population, should be either safe or re- 
spected if he had not somewhat of the bearing of a con- 


‘queror. We come back to where we started, that nothing 


would do more good both to the natives and their rulers 
than the extension of intercourse with England. The 
English official would find a salutary check on such 
arrogance as the circumstances of his life may be apt to 
evoke in the society of his non-official countrymen fresh 
from the manners and traditions of home. And the native 
could not but be gratified by discovering that his race has 
the singular gifts and the varied virtues which impress 
travellers so strongly on their fresh arrival, if the example 
eo Monier WiLLiaMs may be safely treated as a pre- 
cedent. 


SPANISH CONSTITUTION-MAKING. 


N@ taking warning from numerous and recent failures, 
the Spanish Cortes are at present engaged in the 
unprofitable pastime of making another Constitution. In 
the last sittings before the Easter recess they indulged in 
a long debate on the proposal that the provisions relating 
to the Crown and the dynasty should be adopted without 
discussion. Some of the most eloquent theorists of the 
Cortes had the opportunity of explaining at length the 
reasons why the Kine and his prerogative should or 
should not be considered as topics excluded from the 
competence of Parliament. At last an overwhelming 
majority adopted the proposal of the Ministers; and, as 
long as the Constitution lasts, or as long as it is observed, 
King ALronso may reign by indefeasible right, and retain 
all the customary attributes of royalty. It would perhaps 
have been more logical to withhold from the consideration 
of the Cortes the enactments to which they have now 
silently assented ; but if the Spaniards can accustom them- 
selves to regard the throne as inviolable, one condition of 
order and freedom will have been at last secured. Seiior 
Casre.ak, the only Republican in the Cortes, took occasion 
formally to renounce some of the illusions which were 
practically dispelled during his short tenure of power. 
He admits that he is now convinced of the necessity 
of a strong Executive, of a standing army, and generally 
of a vigorous and efficient Government ; but, like many 
proselytes, he clings to a nominal consistency by still 
adhering to the Republican faith. His speech will probably 
have alienated all his remaining adherents; for, with the 
exception of himself, there are no moderate Republicans in 
Spain. He had perhaps no wish to conciliate opponents 
who reasonably triumph in his conversion, notwithstanding 
the continuance of his protests agaiust Monarcuy. The 


Minister not unfairly ridiculed Sefior CasTeLar’s 
novel regard for order and for authority, while he informed 
him that the Royalists were prepared to defend Conser- 
vative principles without asking aid from a repentant Re- 
publican. Other speakers in the debate expressed a 
theoretical preference for the Constitution of 1845 or of 
1869, but eventually the prerogative clauses were adopted 
by a nearly unanimous vote. ‘The other provisions of the 
Constitution will furnish abundant matter for Parliamentary 
eloquence. The Ministers will have no difficulty in ulti- 
mately passing into law the project which they prepared 
before the meeting of the Cortes. In the meantime it may 
be as well to provide the Assembly with harmless occupa- 
tion. 

The Constitution will have been the third within seven 
years. If it survives longer than the experiments of 
1869 and of 1873, its good fortune will result, not from 
its intrinsic merits, but from the comparative stability of 
the Government. Seiior Canovas DEL CasTILLO reasonably 
contended in the preliminary debate that a Constitution 
drawn up by irresponsible persons under the instructions 
of the Ministry was likely to be as good as if it had been 
framed by a Committee of the Cortes. If Spanish legis- 
lators have any regard for English precedents, they will 
approve of the practice by which important measures are 
framed and introduced by a responsible Government. The 
numerous Constitutions of modern Spain have generally 
been constructed on general principles, with the smallest 
possible regard to practical convenience or expediency. 
Projectors find it comparatively easy to declare that all 
men shall be equal betore the law, or that they shall, as 
far as possible, distribute political power equally among 
themselves. The Constitution of 1869, which was framed 
by one of the few Cortes which have been fairly and freely 
elected, provided large securities for personal freedom ; 
and the Legislature completed its work by prohibiting 
in any circumstances the abolition or suspension of 
legal safeguards. Even in case of insurrection, the pro- 
visions of the Constitution were to be sacred. Within 
a year or two the Carlists began the disturbances which 
ended in the civil war; and the Republicans from 
time to time organized petty insurrections in the more 
turbulent towns. The consequence was that the Govern- 
ment of the day suspended without opposition or remon- 
strances all the guarantees of liberty which had been 
sedulously provided in the Constitution. There has gene- 
rally during the last half-century been one law in Spain 
for show and another for use. Neither the Government nor 
the subject has attached the smallest importance to the 
authority of constituent Assemblies. When the Ministers 
of King Atronso at last made up their minds to convoke a 
Cortes, nothing was said of conferring on the Legislature 
constituent powers. Any future revolutionist may plausibly 
contend that the present Cortes have exceeded the mandate 
of their electors. It is true that the abolition or main- 
tenance of the Constitution will depend, not on any ques- 
tion of the right of the Cortes, but on the comparative 
strength of parties, or perhaps on the ascendency of 
some military leader. Any Constitution which is likely to 
be adopted will probably serve its purpose sufficiently as 
long as it is in force. 

The religious or ecclesiastical question is much more 
important than any controversy which can arise on other 
parts of the Constitution. According to the latest tele- 
graphic accounts, the Government has determined to main- 
tain the ambiguous clause which purports to secure some 
degree of religious freedom. As the Catholic religion is 
declared to be the faith of the State, and as all public 
ceremonies of other sects are prohibited, it will be easy 
for an intolerant Government to persecute or to discourage 
nonconformity ; but Rome, which is always logical in the 
science of reducing doctrines to absurdity by exaggeration, 
is not content with an enactment which implies the possi- 
bility of exercising common sense or justice. In one of 
his hysterical declamations the Pore condemns the pro- 
posed article of the Constitution as a violation not only of 
Catholic truth, but of the Concordat which he still affects 
to treat as valid. Sefior Canovas pe CasTitto had so 
far furnished an excuse for the Papal pretensions that, 
to prevent the Pore from recognizing Don Carios, he 
thoughtlessly undertook to maintain Queen IsapeLwa’s 
Concordat. Some months afterwards, when the rivalry 
of the Pretender had ceased to be formidable, atter 
informing the Nuncio that it was impossible to keep 
his promise, he went through a form of penance by 
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temporarily retiring from the Government, though he still 
influenced its policy. The Pore now speaks of the extinct 
Concordat as if its validity were indisputable; and he even 
condescends to appeal to the ladies of Madrid against: back- 
sliding statesmen. The Prime Mrnisrer, as he has more 
than once been told, overdid the customary practice of 
packing the Cortes with his own partisans ; for a section of 
the Moderate majority, as the most violent faction is called 
in Spanish political nomenclature, is disposed to counte- 
nance the extravagant demands of Rome. It might have 
been supposed that the Pore would have been contented 
to secure for the Church a position which it has ceased to 
hold in other Catholic countries; but, with the suicidal 
violence which habitually characterizes his policy, he makes 
concessions only a pretext for additional demands. Those 
who are more dispassionate and better informed believe that 
the legal prohibition of nonconformity is one of the few 
abuses to which modern Spaniards will refuse to submit. 
It would be interesting to learn the feelings with which 
Catholic dignitaries residing in schismatic countries regard 
the partial triumphs and the unlimited demands of the 
Holy See in Spain. The sympathy of Cardinal CuLLen or 
Cardinal Mannina for schemes of religious uniformity may 
perhaps be qualified by doubts whether it is wise to remind 
an unbelieving world that the Pope is fully as intolerant 
as in the most flourishing days of the Inquisition. 

It may be presumed that the ecclesiastical arguments of 
the Pore and his agents are not seriously considered by 
Spanish statesmen. Sefior Canovas pet and his 
colleagues are in doubt, not whether the wrath of Heaven 
will be provoked by the celebration of Protestant services, 
but how far they can dispense with the support of the 
Church, and what is the extent of clerical influence among 
the rural population. The demonstrated folly of the Re- 
publicans in provoking the opposition of the priesthood 
has perhaps produced an excessive reaction in popular 
opinion. There is no reason, especially since the collapse 
of the Carlist armies, for paying unqualified deference 
to the clergy, who must in self-defence support a Go- 
vernment by which they are favoured and protected. 
The most ignorant parish priest must be aware that, 
if the present dynasty were overthrown, he could 
scarcely hope that another Government would be more 
friendly to his order. Except in some of the great 
towns, the Catholic clergy will not be offended by the 
vicinity of dissenting congregations, nor is it probable that 
Protestantism will at any time find favour with any but a 
small and intelligent minority of the middle classes. The 
nobility, a large portion of the peasantry, and the women 
of all ranks are inveterately orthodox ; and the rest of the 
male population is, as in all other Catholic countries, in- 
different to theological doctrines. The bulk of the clergy 
have no motive, beyond professional sympathy with their 
superiors, for desiring either the forcible suppression of 
heresy or the re-establishment of the Concordat. As long 
as they are ostentatiously courted by the Government, 
they will prefer extravagant demands ; but it is not worth 
while to pay an exorbitant — for their political support. 
In some future Cortes the gressists and the Republi- 
cans will probably be represented, and it is not for the 
interest of the present Government to provide them with 
a point of attack. It is not known whether the Kine has 
yet formed any definite opinion on political or ecclesiastical 
questions. His early training is as likely to have produced 
repugnance to the doctrines of his mother as deference to 
the pretensions of the Pore. 


FRANCE. 

So Easter holidays have produced a complete lull in 

French politics. Neither Chamber has been at the 
pains to give the public anything to think about during 
the recess. The Senate has more than rivalled the English 
House of Lords in its dignified repose. If the Second 
Chamber is the strength of the French Constitution, it is 
assuredly a strength which shows itself in sitting still. 
This inaction of the Senate is really remarkable, consider- 
ing how much importance was attached by the Conserva- 
tive party to its creation, and the number of experienced 
politicians who have seats in it. The explanation may 
perhaps be that the Conservatives are so disgusted at 
the composition of the Senate that they have ceased 
to interest themselves in its proceedings. In that case 
they will have given another proof of their inability to fight 


an uphill battle. If they expected to make the Senate an 
instrument for undoing the constitutional work of last year, 
they have certainly cause to be disappointed ; but the com- 
plexion of the Second Chamber is decidedly more Conser- 
vative than that of the Chamber of Deputies, and it is un- 
doubtedly their cue to make the most of this distinction. 
The temper of the French Right sometimes suggests a doubt 
whether at bottom they really believe in their own professions. 
So long as they think they see a prospect of bringing about 
a Restoration, their activity is unwearying. They preach that 
the fate of morality, of the family, of property, hangs in the 
balance ; and they call upon the friends of order and religion 
to sink all minor differences in support of the Monarchy. 
When once this prospect has faded away, and it has be- 
come clear that, if morality, or the family, or property, is to 
be defended against attack, it must be by some other 
agency than a Restoration, it might be thought that the 
Right would practise what they have preached, and show 
themselves ready in their turn to sink minor differences 
in support of the most conservative kind of Republie. 
They do nothing of the kind; on the contrary, the 
Bonapartists themselves do not look upon the ible 
advent of anarchy with greater complacency. Lcigion 
and order are very well in their way, so long as the inve- 
cation of them serves the cause of Monarchy. But if the 
cause of Monarchy can be better served by a temporary 
triumph of irreligion and confusion, the alternative seems 
equally agreeable to the French Royalists. It is possible, 
however, that the inaction of the Senate may be due to 
another cause. The idea which its author entertained of 
a Second Chamber was probably that of a simple check 
upon the license of the First; and the Senators may 
plead that, until the Deputies have done something wrong, 
the time for setting them right cannot be said to have 
arrived. In that case the members of the Senate cannot 
be congratulated on their political insight. If the Senate 
is to be a really influential element in the new French 
Constitution, it must devise for itself a part which shall 
be something more than negative. A Chamber which has 
no traditions, either of dignity or usefalness, cannot too 
soon set itself to justifying its own existence. The five 
years that have passed away since the war have 
necessarily been years in which barren political dis- 
cussions claimed far more than their share of the Legisla- 
ture’s thoughts. France must be very much ahead of other 
European countries if one result of this misuse of time has 
not been to deprive many questions possessing social im- 
pep of the attention which they might justly claim. 

the Senate wishes to be accepted as a permanent factor 
in French legislation, it must show that it knows how te 
spend a Session usefully. 


As yet it would almost seem that, if the Senate means to 
do nothing until the Chamber of Deputies provides it with 
something to undo, its inactionis likely to become permanent. 
The Deputies have hitherto been entirely occupied with 
determining who shall and who shall not have the honour 
of sitting among them. Very few disputed elections now 
remain to be fought over, and when these have been dis-. 
posed of, the business of the Session will perhaps begin. 
A Session which does not open till after Easter is not 
likely to find time hang on its hands; and the Budget, the 
long-promised Municipal Reform Bill, and the modification 
of the law permitting the foundation of free Universities, 
will probably furnish sufficient occupation for the spring 
andsummer. It is well, on the whole, that M. GamBerva’s 
energies should be so distinctly turned in the direction 
of finance. Whenever a Frenchman’s hands are idle the 
particular form of mischief which is found for them is tin- 
kering with the Constitution, and the less this subject is 
thought of between now and 1880the more chance there 
is that, when 1880 comes, no sérious changes will be effected. 
There is no question that French finance admits of amend- 
ment in several respects. The tremendons exigencies of 
the years immediately following the war, coupled with the 
disposition of M. Tuiers to bring back Protection by a side 
wind, led to the raising of an unduly large proportion of the 
revenue by indirect taxation. The real revision of the 
French tariff is still to come. M. Léon Say is not opposed 
to an Income-tax in principle; and even the schvol of 
financiers who object to it as a permanent source of 
revenue will admit that it is an indispensable instrument 
during that provisional period in which large readjustments 
of the national burdens are being effected. ‘The Assembly 
disliked an Income-tax very keenly, but then the Assembly 
accidentally represented a larger proportion than usual of 
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the classes on whom an Income-tax would mainly fall. The | formulas which affect the rapid and economical conduct of 


great Railway Companies seem to share with the Customs 
duties the place of first object of M. Gamperta’s financial 
detestation. An article in the République Frangaise enu- 
_merates, as three of the principal objects which the Re- 
publican majority ought to propose to itself, the cessation 
of all further subventions, the rigid repayment of the 
advances which have been already made, and a careful 
revision of tarifis with a view of lessening the cost of 
transport. 

The news that an International Exhibition is to be held 
in Paris in 1878 promises to irritate reactionary Conser- 
vatives beyond endurance. They have all along persuaded 
themselves that their lives and properties are their own 
only for the moment, and that so long as the Republic lasts 
any approach to political security is impossible. The public 
imagination is easily taken hold of by the spectacle of along 


course of preparation for an event which is not to happen | 


for two years ; and though the blindness of the old world in 
the time of Noau will no doubt be freely appealed to by the 
Royalists as an example of folly scarcely greater than that 
‘of the Republicans who suppose that France will be tranquil 
enough in 1878 to have any thoughts to spare for an Ex- 
-hibition, the steady progress of the Exhibition buildings 
will probably make more impression than any discouraging 
predictions as to what the state of affairs will be by the 
time the buildings are finished. The Republic will at least 
-have shown that it believes in itself; and in France the 
‘assurance that a Government has no fears for the future is 
a considerable source of strength. Certainly, if it could 
ever be possible to regard the opening of another huge 
‘bazaar as a source of satisfaction, it would be in the present 
instance. Paris has so long held an exceptional place among 
Kauropean capitals that her return to the old ways is a 
matter of congratulation, even if these ways are no better 
than those of international shopkeeping on a large scale. 
When the time arrives, a great deal of nonsense will doubt- 
less be talked about the fresh career of victory upon which 
civilization is entering, and the religious, moral, and in- 
tellectual benefits to be derived from seeing in a “ court ” 
the ribbons and jewelry which in ordinary years are only 
to be seen in shop windows. But International Exhi- 
‘bitions have become a regular element of European trade, 
and, as a convenient means of comparing the products 
‘of different countries and showing the workmen of one 
‘nation what to imitate or what to avoid in the work of 
amother nation, they have a useful place of their own. 
A vote of 120,000,000 francs is to be asked for from the 
‘Municipality next week in order to enable the Prerzcr of 
the Serve to put the city into a proper state of preparation. 
It is true that under the Empire Paris had abundant 
opportunities of learning the lesson that salvation does not 
come by public works; but the war, the Commune, and the 
period of political and financial exhaustion which followed 
upon those two events, have left a long tale of arrears to 
be made up before Paris will be abreast of other capitals 
in the work of municipal improvements. It is certainly 
expedient that the Republic should not show any distrust 
of its own ability to meet the reasonable wants of the 
_ capital as liberally as any former Government. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON RAILWAY 
ECONOMICS. 


he Edinburgh Review has occasionally contained trea- 
tises on the economy of railways which have been 
rather fanciful than instructive, but the oddity of an 
article on Railway Profits and Losses in the current 
number of the Review has seldom been equalled. The 
writer intimates that he is himself an engineer, and that he 
has had experience in constructing railways; and his 
soundest s tions relate to matters belonging to his own 
profession. He more than once expresses an opinion that 
railway managers ought to be subordinate to engineers, or 
rather that the management should be entrusted to engi- 
neers. The experiment has been tried often and on a large 
scale; but great engi have mauaged railways suc- 
cessfully, not by reason of their technical knowledge, but 
because they have administrative ability. They 
would themselves be the first to admit that other managers 
who have never belonged to the profession were in their 
own department fully their equals. A competent railway 
manager can easily master all the mechanical facts and 


| quarter 


traffic. It might almost seem that the article in the Edin- 
burgh was the first literary effort of the author. The first 
rules of composition must be unknown to awriter who begins 
an essay with the statement that heat is a mode of motion, 
and ends it with the conclusion that railways cannot afford 
to carry coals at $d. per ton per mile. Want of literary 
skill may be readily excused ina statistical treatise, especi- 
ally as the article is evidently written in perfect good faith ; 
but, like many other railway theorists, the Reviewer 
wavers between two different or inconsistent objects. 
Sometimes he defends the interests of shareholders, which 
are, as he thinks, damaged by the facilities afforded to 
unremunerative traffic. More especially he protests 
against the practice of running passenger trains which 
are not full enough to return the largest proportion 
of profit. The extreme discomfort which is caused to 
passengers by the contrary system, as it prevails on the 
Continent, is never appreciated by stern railway economists. 
As far as the Reviewer’s meaning can be ascertained, he 
would either suppress all railway traffic in minerals, or 
charge much higher rates; yet he elsewhere remarks that 
the competition by sea carriage from the coal-fields of 
Northumberland and Durham is the main protection to 
the public against exorbitant railway charges. He also 
refers, with apparent credulity, to an absurd suspicion 
that Railway Companies have obtained possession of some 
Northern ports for the purpose of discouraging the use of 
sea-borne coals. The French Government is applauded for 
compelling the great Companies to construct subsidiary 
lines which are not likely to be profitable. When a similar 
result is produced in England by voluntary enterprise it is 
regarded as a waste of money. 


It is not only in his mention of the properties of heat 
that the enthusiastic advocate of some indefinite change in 
the administration of railways begins with the beginning. 
The shoeing of horses was an early step in the progress of 
discovery which has now reached the stage of the latest 
improvement in locomotives. ‘‘ The term ‘ iron-footed’ we 
“have not found applied to the horse earlier than by 
“ Nonnivus (sic) in the fifth century of our era.” It may 
be remarked that horses were ridden and driven twelve 
centuries earlier. Turning over one or two pages, the 
admiring reader will find himself in the midst of a calcula- 
tion which proves that in England alone a million and a 
years are annually added to human life by the 


saving of time produced by railways. In another place the 


discursive writer, finding that passengers are charged more 


highly in proportion to weight than minerals, is puzzled 
to understand “why it should cost eighteen or twenty 
“times as much to convey a ton of passengers over a 
“given distance of railway as it does to convey a 
“ton of minerals over the same distance.” Perhaps 
his difficulty will be diminished if he considers that 
cost and value are not equivalent terms. Wine which 
is sold at ten shillings a bottle is probably not produced at 
twenty times the cost of wine which is worth sixpence a 
bottle; but customers are willing to give the larger sum 
for the growths of the best vineyards; and fifteen passen- 
gers care more for their own conveyance than for that of 
a ton of coals. If the rate for minerals were the same as 
that for first-class passengers, minerals would not be sent 
by railway. On the other hand, Railway Companies can 
scarcely be expected to carry passengers for the thirtieth 
part of a penny per mile. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review is orthodox as an 
engineer, though he sometimes bewilders himself in 
labyrinths of statistics. He justly condemns the project 
of substituting narrow-gauge lines with light rolling-stocks 
for the existing railways; and he has the courage to 
vindicate BruNEL’s seven-foot gauge against modern 
prejudice. As he truly says, the working expenses of 
the Great Western Railway were for many years extra- 
ordinarily low in consequence of the use of the broad 
gauge; and it was only because the break of gauge 
offered serious impediments to traffic that it became neces- 
sary to adopt the gauge which had been accidentally 
adopted in the rest of the country. It may be presumed 
that the writer belongs to an early railway generation, be- 
cause he mentions with regret the golden age in which 
railways paid dividends of ten per cent. The first railways 
were constructed in the most profitable districts ; and it is 
true that the Manchester and Liverpool, the London and 
Birmingham, and the Grand Junction for a time paid ten 
per cent., and the Great Western eight per cent. The railway 
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mania of 1845 and 1846 was the natural result of the first 
burst of prosperity. The Edinburgh writer passes over, 
almost without mention, the enormous increase of work- 
ing expenses within the last six or seven years. If wages 
and materials had remained at the level of 1868, several of 
the principal lines would have paid from eight to ten per 
cent. during the last half-year. A return of four or five 
per cent. on 600,000,000l. is a more remarkable and more 
satisfactory result than a return of twice the same per- 
centage on 60,000,000l. 

From a confusing mass of relevant and irrelevant figures 
the writer at last jumps to the startling conclusion that the 
mineral traffic of the railways in the United Kingdom is 
conducted either at an infinitesimally small profit or, more 

robably, at a loss. He even positively asserts that the 

idland Railway Company incurs serious loss by the 
carriage of minerals. It is surprising that Boards of 
Directors and railway managers should have wasted 
millions of money on undertakings which a casual critic at 
once sees to be wasteful and ruinous. The Midland Com- 
pany brings nearly 2,000,000 tons of coal annually from 
Derbyshire to London, with an average run of 120 
miles at about 4d. per mile. The Great Northern Com- 
pany has arun of about a hundred and sixty miles from 
South Yorkshire; and the London and North-Western 
brings coal over a longer distance from Lancashire. The 
mineral traffic of the North-Eastern Company is enor- 
mous and constantly increasing. The officers and direc. 
tors of all these Companies are incessantly scrutinizing 
their accounts; and they have never doubted that every 
increase of mineral traffic tends to the advantage of 
their shareholders. Within three or four years all the 
mineral Companies have constructed or encouraged branch 
lines to coal-fields previously unaccommodated, and during 
the same time the Great Northern and the London and 
North-Western Companies have obtained power to make 
an independent line to the Derbyshire coal-field. In Scotland 
the Caledonian and North British Companies are eagerly 
competing for the supply of Glasgow and other markets ; 
and an independent Company hasbeen formed for the purpose 
of giving additional accommodation to the Bothwell coal- 
field ; yet no railway expert has ever suspected that the Com- 
panies were disinterested public benefactors. The Hdin- 
burgh projector is not unprepared to find a practical 
use for the mare’s nest which he has discovered. He is 
convinced that canals furnish the proper mode of carrying 
minerals, and he laments that about two-fifths of the total 
mileage of canals has been appropriated by Railway Com- 
panies. In this instance he has forgotten the interest of 
his clients, the shareholders, to become a champion of 
consumers and freighters. If canal carriage is cheaper than 
railway carriage, it might be supposed that it would be used 
tothe utmost possible extent by Railway Companies which 
own canals ; yet it is notorious that in the majority of cases 
the railways supersede water-carriage. It may be added 
that coal brought by railway is gradually displacing 
sea-borne coal, which has no tolls to pay, not only in the 
London market, but in the Southern counties as far as the 
coast of the Channel. The freighters are satisfied; the 
Companies are satisfied ; but the Edinburgh Reviewer has 
convinced himself that both are mistaken; and he will 
probably find disciples, for there is nothing too paradoxical 
to be believed if only it seems to reflect discredit on rail- 
way administration. Those who are acquainted with 
traffic managers will be slow to believe that they are a 
body of innocent dupes. Mr. Lowe informs Civil Engi- 
neers once a year that they are the salt of the earth. 
Perhaps he may hereafter condescend to relieve from the 
charge of helpless stupidity the ALLPorTs, the OaKLEyYs, 
the the Griexsons, and the UNDERDOWNS. 


AN IRISH SHINDY. 


HE riot at Limerick, in which the Home Rulers and 
Nationalists mauled each other the other day, is in 
itself perhaps a very paltry matter, but it is highly instrue- 
tive as an illustration of Irish character and of what would 
naturally be the result of giving over Ireland to the Irish. 
There is an old saying, which is in fact the recurring lesson 
of Irish political history, that, whenever an Irishman has 
to be roasted, there is always an Irishman ready to turn 
the spit. If Mr. Burr and his friends had their way, the 
bloodshed which has just stained the streets of Limerick 
would probably be extended to other regions, and it is only 


the authority of the Government which keeps the different 
sections of Irishmen from flying at each other’s throats. 
It is just as well that a sense of this danger should be 
brought home, not merely to Liberals on this side of the 
Channel who may be tempted to coquet with sedition for 
party purposes, but to the Irish themselves. Nothing can 
be more unfair than to identify the great body of the people of 
Ireland with the extravagance and violence of certain classes 
of agitators, and of the ignorant mob who are misled by 
them ; but the difficulty of dealing with at least some sec- 
tions of the population is shown, not only in this disgraceful 
riot, but in the perverse and systematic endeavour of Irish 
juries to obstruct the course of justice by refusing to return 
a verdict of guilty even in the clearest and most atrocious 
cases of murder. The distinction between the Home Rulers 
and the Nationalists or Fenians is apparently only one of 
form rather than of substance. They both wish to see 
Ireland placed under an independent Government ; but the 
Home Rulers profess to be willing to try what can be done 
by political agitation, while the Nationalists scorn such 
humble-minded ways, and demand the liberation of their 
country as a matter of right, which, if necessary, they are 
prepared to enforce. It is not surprising that on neither 
side are the objects in view very candidly avowed. The 
Home Rulers, however gentle themselves, naturally feel 
the necessity of competing with the Nationalists, and the 
latter have reasons of their own for not too openly acting 
the part of Fenians. The Roman Catholic clergy, alarmed 
by the outbreak of Fenianism—a conspiracy which re- 
pudiated their authority—have steadily supported the Home 
Rulers, as a weapon which may be used against the British 
Government without compromising their character for 
loyalty; and in the case of the recent demonstration at 
Limerick the Roman Catholic Bishop and a number of his 
clergy expressed approval of the intended proceedings. 
The Home Rulers had apparently, in the iettten no 
expectation of being attacked ; but a private warning which 
had been sent to the leaders received confirmation from an 
attack which was immediately afterwards made on the 
place where the Home Rule bandsmen kept their in- 
struments with a view to render them useless. On Sunday 
last a formal defiance to the Home Rulers was placarded 
in Limerick, and it was reported that reinforcements 
were being collected from Tipperary by Nationalist 
agents. Nevertheless the Home Rulers on Monday 
mustered in great force and paraded the streets with 
fourteen bands of music. Their procession was suddenly at- 
tacked by a party of Nationalists, about a hundred in all, who 
drew out sticks from under their coats, and began what is 
described as ‘‘a tremendous onslaught on the processionists.”’ 
The latter fell back for a moment, and then pelted their 
assailants with stones. A fierce contest, it 1s said, en- 
sued, and the peaceful citizens “fled in terror when they 
‘“*saw men and women lying insensible, and the street 
“ stained with blood”; but it is not improbable that the 
violence of the conflict has been somewhat exaggerated. 
After the disturbance had been put down Mr. Burr 
delivered an address which had apparently been pre- 
pared in expectation of a more agreeable meeting. He 
actually expressed pride at the triumphant reception 
given to him, as proving that no violence would mar or 
dissension disturb the councils of Ireland in its path of 
freedom. It may be well for Mr. Burr to deprecate violence 
and dissension, but it is evident that they cannot be left out 
of account in any calculation of probabilities in Ireland. As 
long as there is a Home Rule party there is sure to be a Na- 
tionalist party, and if by any chance these two parties were 
amalgamated, a third would no doubt immediately discover 
an opening for itself. Even if political differences were 
healed, personal jealousy would sow the seeds of abundant 
dissensions. We need only go back to the old Irish Par- 
liament to see how the national leaders continually turned 
on each other from motives of rivalry and ambition. The 
fight at Limerick is a significant indication of the spirit in 
which the various Irish factions, if left to themselves, would 
proceed to adjust their differences. Public questions would 
be discussed with bludgeons and stones, and the most 
effectual argument would be to crack an adversary’s crown. 
It must be remembered that the outbreak at Limerick 
is by no means an isolated and exceptional occurrence, 
There have been other cases in which Home Rulers and 
Nationalists have come to blows; and if such things are 
done in the green tree, it is easy to imagine what would 
be done in the dry. 


Mr, Burt's speech is also instructive as forecasting the 
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gort of policy which might be expected from an indepen- 
dent He drew a melanchol ef 
the state of various parts of Ireland which had once been 
the seats of busy industry, but had now ceased to beso. He 
inted to the Shannon, and asked how many ships would 
on its waters if it werein England. “ Would they be 
“debating now whether we should have an American 
‘* packet station on the Shannon, or would it be referred 
“to the miserable arbitration of five merchants to say 
“‘ whether that magnificent river was to be one of the great 
“* ports of the world? Would it be a question whether 
“* Galway or Limerick should be a Transatlantic station ? 
“* Both would be Transatlantic packet stations if Ireland 
“had a native Parliament to foster native industry 
“and enterprise.” It is with such visions as these 
that Mr. Burr and his friends endeavour to flatter and 
delade their countrymen. Ireland has at present every 
reasonable opportunity of developing her resources, 
and in point of fact they have been largely developed in 
recent years. Mr. Burt remarked very truly that he had 
seen many projects for the improvement of Ireland break 
down which had been started with the fairest hopes; but 
he forgot that schemes inspired by patriotic enthusiasm, 
without regard to the practical conditions of success, are 
not very likely to flourish. Everybody knows that, if it 
were possible to convert Limerick or Galway into a 
flourishing port, there would be no difficulty in finding 
capitalists who would be glad of so profitable an invest- 
ment, and Mr. Burr could not do better than employ his 
eloquence in demonstrating the feasibility of such a scheme. 
Nothing, however, can be more pernicious than the idea 
that it is possible for a Government to do for a country 
what the country is unable or unwilling to do for itself. 
Mr. Bur affects to look to “ the spirit of freedom and the 
“ power of self-government” to foster the energies of the 
couutry ; but it is evident that he also contemplates other 
agencies. There can be very little doubt that one of the 
first things which an Irish Parliament would do would be 
to waste the resources of the country in subsidies to all 
sorts of speculative enterprises, and in protection to special 
articles of trade; and it is easy to conceive the manner in 
which the favours would be distributed, and the kind of 
Strite to which they would give rise. 
* It seems to us impossible that at the present day the 
condition of Ireland can be regarded as purely an Irish 
quesuon; but it would be weil if Irishmen themselves 
wouid seriously consider the prospects which would lie 
before them it there were any chance of the dreams of 
Home Rule being realized. It may be presumed that 
wieu the leaders of that party talk of an Irish Parlia- 
meit, they bave in view a Parliament in which they will 
the.uselves be in the ascendent ; but no impartial person can 
observe the language and couduct of this set of men without 
seciug Low utterly destitute tuey are of those qualities of 
‘lntcuigence and character which are essential to even the 
lowest kind of statesmanship. It is impossible to imagine 
amore striking aud conclusive argument against Home 
Rule than the exhibition wiich the Home Rulers are good 
envugu to make of themselves, and there must surely be some 
cuusiderable number of people in Lreland shrewd and sensible 
enough to understaud the iatal peril of ever falling into such 
hands. Itiscurious to observe the inconsistency of Mr. Butt’s 
remarks with regard to the British Parliament. Hesaid he 
had come back from it with the conviction deepened and 
intensitied that never would Ireland have prosperity, con- 
ten. meut, and freedom antil her people recovered the power 
ol waking theirown laws. Yet in the next sentence he 
spuke of the smallness of the majority against the proposals 
for Parliamentary and municipal reform as virtually a 
triumph, and said that he expected that both measures 
wouid be carried. When we put these statements together, 
they come to this, that Mr. Burr despairs of ever getting 
justice for Ireland from the British Parliament, although 
he admits that whenever he has a plausible case it receives 
fair attention. If, instead of vapouring about Home Rule, 
aud doing all they can by low tricks and dodges to obstruct 
business iu the House of Commons, the Home Rule mem- 
bers would avail themselves in a candid and conciliatory 
manner of their opportunit.es of procuring beneficial legis- 
Jawon for their country, they would have a better claim 
to the title of patriots. As itis there is little chance of 
Ireland making a proper use of her political influence 
until she awakes to that sense of self-respect which would 
make her ashamed of a large number of her present repre- 
sentatives. 


FACTORY DIFFICULTIES, 


F Mr. Cross is really bent upon recasting the whole 
body of factory legislation next Session he will have 
abundance of work upon his hands. The confusion in 
which the whole subject is at present involved would of 
itself give the consolidator no small trouble. The over- 
lapping of jurisdictions, on the one side of the officers whose 
business it is to enforce the various Factory and Worksho 
Regulation Acts, and on the other side of the School Boards, 
answering as it does to a meaningless and mischievons 
diversity of obligations on the part of parents, makes it im- 
possible to deal with the question comprehensively until 
some conclusion has been arrived at with regard to educa. 
tional compulsion. The accumulated proofs that the 
majority of the dangers at present arising, whether from 
machinery or from unwholesome processes of manufacture, 
are strictly preventable impose a new duty upon the Go. 
vernment, while the corresponding growth of evidence that 
the workpeople often dislike the necessary precautions 
makes its fulfilment additionally difficult. And, to crown 
all, there is too much reason to believe that the obstacles 
thrown in the way of the Government Inspectors are largely 
due to the unwillingness of the local magistracy to enforce 
the law. 

The contents of the half-yearly Reports of the Inspectors 
of Factories make it increasingly clear that the first 
step towards any real reform is to relieve them of one 
whole section of their present duties. Mr. Repcrave gives 
a piteous account of the anomalies with which he has to 
deal, or rather with which he is powerless to deal, in the 
matter of attendance at school. In many of the agri- 
cultural districts handicrafts of various sorts are carried 
on, and the children employed in them are subject to the 
reguiations of the Workshops Acts, and are consequently 
compelled to attend school. These same children, when 
they leave their handicraft and take work from a farmer, 
come under the Agricultural Children’s Act, and con- 
sequently, the Act being in all but a very few places 
wholly inoperative, are not compelled to attend school. 
Mr. Repcrave naturally finds it difficult to convince a 
widow, struggling for subsistence by straw-plaiting, that 
the law is fair which makes her send her child to school be- 
fore it is allowed to earn a few pence a week, and imposes 
no similar stipulation in the case of her neighbour, whose 
child is employed in agriculture. In some districts the 
only result of setting up a School Board has been 
to deprive the Factory Acts of some of their stringency, 
the School Board having power to exempt children 
from attendance at school at twelve, while the Work- 
shops Act enacts that they shall remain at school 
till thirteen. One result of this inconsistency is that a 
child who is kept at home or allowed to idle about the 
streets may claim the benefit of the exemption, while, if the 
child finds works at a factory, the obligation of sending it 
to school revives. Thus as long as a child of twelve is of no 
use either to its parents or to its employer, its education 
may be neglected ; so soon as it becomes of use to either, 
its education is at once resumed. The only remedy for 
these inconsistencies—inconsistencies which do so much to 
bring the law into disrepute—is to reduce all the many 
shapes which the process of getting children to school 
against their own will and against their parents’ will now 
assumes into some regular and uniform obligation, regu- 
larly and uniformly enforced. If every parent were com- 
pelled to send his child to school up to a certain age, there 
would be no need for sending Inspectors all over the 
country to see, not that children go to school, but only 
that children employed in certain industries go to school. 
The time of the Factory Inspectors would then be left free 
for those parts of their work which already make greater 
demands on tiem than they are well able toanswer. There 
is quite enough to occupy their full energy in the investi- 
gation of cases in which children above the school age have 
been kept at work for more than the legal number of hours, 
or in which the protection against avoidable accidents 
which workmen in factories may claim from their em- 
ployers is illegally withheld. 

The difficulties which beset an Inspector in bringing 
home charges of overwork are forcibly shown in a Report 
from one of Mr. Baxker’s Sub-Inspectors. This ofticer 
hears that a young Polish Jewess has been kept at work 
for twelve hours on Sunday, for twelve hours again on 
Monday and on Tuesday, and Wednesday for twenty-four 
hours at astretch. The girl swears to these facts, and as 
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regards the Sunday her testimony is borne out by the evi- 
dence of the woman with whom she lived, who swears that 
a messenger came from the tailor to say that she must come 
to work at once, and that she did not return till after ten 
at night. The case is dismissed because two friends of 
the defendant swear that on the Sunday the girl did no 
work at all, while a woman whose sweetheart works for the 
defendant swears that she went to the shop at 11 o’clock 
on mga, Bye and saw the girl sitting there, not 
working. another case a Jew tailor was charged with 
working a girl after 9 p.m. The Sub-Inspector went to 
the workshop at 9°45 P.M., saw the workroom lighted up, 
and heard the noise of sewing-machines. He could not get 
admission for some minutes, and was then told that the 
girl he was inquiring for had gone home. Noticing a 
suspicious swelling in a bed which stood in the room, he 
turned down the clothes ard found the girl completely 
dressed. This case also broke down, because the girl swore 
that she had left off work at g p.m., and instead of going 
home, had lain down under the bedclothes to cure a head- 
ache. It would not have argued any special incredulity 
on the part of the magistrates if they had refused to 
believe the evidence for the defence in either of these cases. 
The inducements to girls not to inform against their 
employers are very strong, and where, as in both these in- 
stances, a girl, even on the defendants’ own showing, 
is found on the premises at unlawful hours, it is not an 
unnatural Lat ae that she was there for the purpose 
of doing work. Neither the surroundings of the work- 
shop nor the company of the employer are usually at- 
tractive enough to detain girls after their work is over. 
To all appearance, some modification in the statute is re- 
quired which shall make the proof of a breach of the law 
more self-acting. 


A large part of these Reports is as usual taken up with | 


details of the injury to health resulting from unwholesome 
occupations, such as the manufacture of white-lead, and of 
the mutilations caused by the use of unfenced machinery. 
As regards the former, a great part of the difficulty arises 
from the unwillingness of the workmen themselves to take 
the precautions which are recommended to them. The 
wearing of respirators very greatly lessens the injury done 
by breathing in poisonous matters, and the use of over- 
dhieg lessens the action of these same poisonous matters 
on the skin. But where these respirators and over-suits 
are provided by the employers the workmen often make 
difficulties about wearing them, and though conscientious 
manufacturers insist on these objections going for nothing, 
there are many of course who think that their obliga- 
tions are sufficiently fulfilled when they have given their 
workmen the means of protecting themselves if they like. 
In some processes it is difficult for the employers to 
ensure that children are not allowed or ordered by the 
adult workmen to incur serious risks for the mere purpose 
of saving a little time or a little trouble. Thus a large 
number of accidents can be traced to the practice of clean- 


THE FAMILIAR TEMPER. 


it is a saying of Pascal’s that in proportion as people are 
themselves thoughtful and intelligent they find originality 
in others. Common minds, he observes, see no difference, and 
think all menalike. This remark throws light on that habit of easy 
familiarity towards all created things which is to be noticed as a 
characteristic of common minds, or as constituting the common 
side of a class of minds that in other respects are not to be in- 
cluded in the same category—a patronizing familiarity as opposed 
to that deferential posture of mind which is natural where more 
is assumed than meets the eye, which is respectful as not knowing 
what may be behind, and as yet undiscerned, in any object to 
which attention is given. There is a tendency in some people to 
bring down whatever comes before them to their own level in 
order to comprehend it, and, in comprehending, to believe that 
they rise above it. They must find out some quality in which 
they are equal, if not superior, and adjust all to this scale. Until 
they can patronize they are at sea; their use of speculation and 
judgment is to reduce everything to their own standard. This 
done, they are happy. In ant ter do understand they lose the 
thought of what is beyond them. Nothing tends more to self-com- 
placency than divesting things of their mystery, seeing through and 
through them and knowing all about them, or, which is the same 
thing to this sort of people, assuming that they do. By a chemistry 
of this kind we see the loftiest matters easily disposed of by men 
of the meanest intelligence, who cannot be at rest under a sense of 
mystery, not being really able to entertain such an idea otherwise than 
vaguely, as something uncomfortable and superfluous, to be hustled 
out of the way and out of sight, and finally ignored and forgotten. 
So they bring to the front the least august quality of the object 
before them. They accommodate the point of view to their 
habit of mind, which is patronage; in patronizing the mystery 
they set themselves above it. We see this strikingly in the religious 
language of the vulgar, which always patronizes the object of its 
rofessed devotion, as the artificer first made his idol and then 
wed down to it. Respect is the one quality always absent in 
vulgar enthusiasm; it recognizes nothing beyond its own sight 
or vision, and assumes that it knows all that is to be known, or at 


least that need be contemplated or dwelt on. As an instance we may 
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take cld age as the attribute in greatest favour with the crowds in 


_ Gospel Halls and Hallelujah Bands. Of course old age is venerable,. 


ing machinery whilst in motion. Even when this is strictly — 


forbidden by the master, and printed notices forbidding it 
have been posted in every room in the factory, the men 
often order children to break the rule, with the frequent 
loss of their fingers by way of consequence. It has been 
suggested to the masters that, in engaging workmen to 
superintend machines, they should make them sign an 
agreement to pay, by way of deduction from their wages, a 
certain compensation to any person who may be injured 


| old Book. The 


from this cause. Their answer has been that the men 


would not consent to any such contract, and that an 
attempt to require it of them would only lead to a strike. 
Of course an obvious objection to such a provision would 
be the difficulty of proving that there was not a tacit 
understanding between master and man that a certain 
amount of work was to be done in a given time, and that 
any regulation which conflicted with this understanding 
should be disregarded. It would be easy to dismiss a man 
who failed to get the prescribed minimum of work done, 
and those who, rather than be dismissed, continued to have 
the machinery cleaned without any regard to the ment 
about compensation in case of accident would feel that the 
contract, instead of being a means of getting the law more 
strictly obeyed, was in reality only a means of shifting 
the cost of disobeying from the master’s shoulders to 
theirs. The whole subject bristles with difficulties ; but at 
the same time it so nearly concerns the health, and ever 
the lives, of a large and important class, that it is not the 
less the duty of the Government to give it careful and early 
attention. 


but the popular idea of it usually implies patronage. “Old” is the 
common expression of familiarity, of knowing all about a man. It 
is the pet prefix; brothers and sisters, boys and girls, call one another 
“old”; and it always means, if we a deep enough, a perfect out- 
and-out knowledge of the character. The member of the family who 
is most clearly seen through is called old. Moreover, as applied 
popularly, the word is never wholly dissociated from w - 
or decay, or, at best, from wonder that decay has not set in. 
In truth, perennial youth is the more fitting idea to attach 
to things spiritual ; and to talk of “ the good old Bible” and “ the 
good old Church ” is almost to insult them. We feel indulgent] 
towards this promiscuous use of the term in the hymns an 
devotions of negroes, as an effort of their self-respect endeavouring 
to place themselves on a level with awful themes and subjects,. 
whether benign or terrible; but their Ole Zions, Ole Moses, Ole 
Satans, Ole Pharaohs are not phrases to imitate; and we could 
well have spared the signal example of Mr. Gladstone’s wide 
range of sympathies shown some time since in a popular ad 
where he warned the assembly not to seek the remedy for the 
deeper sorrows of the human heart in art or science, but in some- 
thing which in a well-known hymn is called “ The old, old story,” 
and referred his hearers, who encouraged him with their cheers,. 
to the teaching of the old, old story to be found in the Good 
Gospel is not an old story; it is good news, 
and, if half the Bible bears this epithet, it is emphatically ex- 

lained why; because the new supersedes it, and that which 
Smanth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. And, asthe New 
Testament is always new and the Gospel always news, so is the 
Church never old, but always the Bride. We may properly enough 
call the fabric old, because it is an admitted fact that fabrics decay, . 
but never the living body. 

This turn of mind, where it exists, exercises itself on the whole 
sphere of observation. The habit of —. of connecting 
self with the thing observed, and so establishing a ground of easy 
familiarity, is self-assertion, and therefore is not likely, when. 
once it has got a hold, to die out for want of practice. The 
word dear is constantly applied to the same use as old, as indeed 
are many other cognate epithets. Used playfully and by chance, 
it is a pleasant expletive, but the habitual recourse to it be- 
tokens the patronizing turn of mind, as is shown by the instinct 
of choosing out the least dignified quality in the object thus taken 
to the bosom of intimacy. Thus we hear of the “ dear old man”; 
the “dear little fellow”; “this dear old beau of mine,” as 
Miss Austen makes Mrs. Elton say. Persons more or less distin- 
guished, and intellectually or socially superior, are often taken down 
and brought to the speaker's level by this method. The use of 
the Christian name where inti does not sanction such freedom 
is a very marked habit of the familiar temper; it is a favourite 
means of self-assertion, of saying “I am at least as good as you.” 
There may have been a time when the liberty was not a liberty ; 
but the habit is clung to the more resolutely the less it harmonizes 
with present relations, often jarring on the listeners’ ears with an 
annoyance beyond what reason justifies. But the truth is, our 
Christian name is one of our most private and personal ions ; 
and as it is, as is often asserted, among the most delicious of sen- 
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zations to hear it first used where an increase of intimacy, or more 
than intimacy, is desired, so it offends the ear where the right 
is assumed on grounds in which we cannot acquiesce. This 
personal aspect of the question lies indeed in the background; but 
it probably quickens our sympathy when we hear the liberty taken 
with another in cases where it amounts, as it sometimes does, to 
an outrage. But if this method of singling out and establishing 
personal relation where none such fairly exists is irritating on 
the one hand, the familiar, free and easy temper can shock our 
‘taste equally in the opposite direction by classing in a lump 
persons who have a right to be individualized. It is a failure 
in manners to convey the impression that you class indiscrimi- 
nately as one of a number or multitude, with no further recog- 
nition of him, a man who has arrived at the age and station to 
be known as himself; and this is an incivility very common with 
ple of this temper, who act on the same principle whether 
they put themselves on an equality with a superior by too familiar 
a Telrialen, or o—- to place themselves above their equals 
‘by ignoring their individuality. Of course there are cases of the 
‘use of this easy tone where the impulse belongs to human nature 
collectively, where there is no private or personal end, but a 
united effort to assert a common humanity. All great men who 
play a conspicuous part before the world are distinguished by some 
‘epithet, abbreviation, or nickname used to bring them down to a 
level, on some one or more points, with the meanest. When the 
English army called Wellington Old Nosey, and the French called 
Napoleon Je petit caporal, it was a natural effort to suggest that 
‘their conquering heroes were but men after all, men like themselves, 
with the conditions of ordinary humanity varied only by some 
‘undignified eccentricity. Such natural vents of feeling are a 
necessity; without them the world could not stand the various 
tyrannies under which it is governed. 
This tone is absolutely opposed to the poetical tempera- 
ment. For, while shallow minds lose all thought of what may 
be deep and hidden, in the hurry to establish some personal 
relation to what is beyond and above them, and are thus 
led instinctively to attach their observation and interest on 
‘the obvious or the weak side, the poetical spirit always assumes 
more than it sees, and approaches every object with reverence and 
a strong belief that much is hidden from view. Poetry guesses, 
and still thinks that more remains behind; the familiar, patroniz- 
‘ing temper believes what it sees to be all, or that what lies unseen 
can be inferred at a glance from what lies open before it. Take, for 
instance, the field of observation that lies out of doors, and is only 
indirectly connected with humanity. The one temper professes to 
understand all that it sees; the other bows before a mystery hidden 
everywhere. It is the way with some people to interpret every 
action of the lower creation, to account for every movement, to 
give a reason for all that puzzles other folks. The designs, 
motives, affections, antipathies, inclinations, of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, are a printed book to them. It is a busy, cheerful habit of 
thought, and one can hardly say that there is any harm in it; yet 
it excites a certain feeling of irritation, and a sympathy towards the 
ereatures thus analysed, which is probably the meal ofa sense of per- 
sonal grievance—our turn may come next. That every created thing 
has a secret not to be penetrated is our counter argument against 
this audacious insight. Everything has its incomprehensible side, 
its mystery not to sunhedtey professed interpreters. To acknow- 
ledge no such arcana is an outrage on the universal reserve. One is 
sometimes almost disposed to resent for a robin, a spider, ora worm, 
this affectation of absolute intimacy, this knowing the why and the 
wherefore of everything. Horatio was probably one of these too 
clever philosophers, provoking Hamlet at last to the immortal set- 
Poetry is as observant as these self-wise observers, but 
stops short of explaining and accounting for all things. It is not 
ashamed of ignorance, and is contented to giye its guesses simpl 
for guesses ; dignifying by the recognition of a hidden unattainab e 
meaning all that it cannot comprehend. Wordsworth has happily 
ape this perplexity in his pastoral of the “ Pet Lamb,” pc ml 
e Barbara Lewthwaite is made to speculate on the lamb still 
tugging at its cord after she had done all that human thought 
d do for its ease and delight :— 
It will not, will not rest! Poor creature can it be 
_ That ’tis thy mother’s heart which is working so in thee ? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor hear. 


True intimacy is the test, whether the subject be man or beast. 
Everything has a character of its own, superadded to its character 
as one of a species. Nothing can be read offhand. The whole 
matter is a question of the state of mind. Where there is no undue 
self-assertion our taste will not be offended. The point of course is 
where, and before whom, to patronize. We all patronize and read 
each other off in the sanctity of real intimacy. What we object to 
is the habit which tra s these bounds and takes a stand, 
whether towards things or persons, which the reality of the posi- 
tion does not warrant. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN RELIGION. 


close connexion of religious and political ideas is a com- 
‘ monplace both of philosophy and of history, and, in spite of 
all appearances or presumptions to the contrary, it is not less 
Seay one in the ammals of the New World than of the 
Od. elder Adams showed a sound instinct when he advised 


the Abbé Mably not to treat the War of Independence without 
first mastering the Church system of New England ; and another 
acute critic of American society and political economist argues 
from his observations of it the necessity of a harmony between 
the religious and political schemes suited to a people. The 
religion of a people has in fact always, and —T since the 
introduction of Christianity into the world, n an integral 
part of its history. And there is perhaps no i to which 
this remark more obviously applies than to the last century, 
The wild attempt of the old French revolutionists to obliterate 
the very name and memory of the Christian faith from the 
human mind seems only to have foreshadowed, if it did not in- 
troduce, a time when, in the vulgar cant of a school of 
modern writers, “the religious question is the order of 
the day.” Nor is the force of this observation at all diminished 
by the fact, if such it be, that a great deal of the anti- 
Catholic or anti-Christian feeling prevalent in France just now 
is due to the abiding influence of the two great writers who are at 
once the masters of French style in its two predominant forms, 
and the leaders of perhaps the most formidable assault ever made 
on Christianity—Rousseau and Voltaire. For in no countries are 
polities and religion so inextricably mixed up at this moment as in 
Germany and France. But if we cast back our glance on the last 
century of European history, the prominent part played by reli- 
gious ideas in its development becomes more signally conspicuous, 
Since the temporary downfall of the whole ecclesiastical system in 
France, every European country has been disturbed by some 
variety of the great contest between Church and State which 
shook Christendom to its foundations in the days of Hildebrand. 
In the South the Pope has been finally stripped of the temporal 
sovereignty enjoyed by his predecessors for upwards of a thousand 
years; in the North a great Protestant Empire has come into 
being which treats his spiritual authority with as little respect as 
Italy has shown to his civil crown. In our own country the air 
has been ringing with the din of religious controversies both in 
the civil and the ecclesiastical sphere. The repeal of the Test Acts, 
Catholic Emancipation, Irish Disestablishment, are the outward 
symbols of a religious revolution which found expression in the 
spiritual domain in those two great movements, the Evangelical 
and Tractarian, that have swept successively over the face 
of the Established Church and have left on it their in- 
delible traces, while the second is still in active operation. 
The same fermentation of thought which in one case gave birth 
to the French Revolution, and in another to the Catholic or 
Catholicizing reaction in England and France, has issued in Ger- 
many in a rapid succession of philosophical and theological schools, 
which it would take us too far from our immediate subject even 
to recount, still more to characterize. What, then, during this 
century of keen religious enthusiasm and conflict in Europe has 
been the religious condition of our Transatlantic brethren? They 
had rejected, we know, with angry disdain, the bloated aristocracies 
and pampered hierarchies of the Old World. But what was said 
of nature may be applied as truly to religion—expellas furcd, tamen 
usque recurret. 

A remarkable paper which has appeared in the Centennial 
number of the North American Review may help us to answer this 
question. “It belongs,” says Leiber, “to American liberty to 
a org entirely from the political government the institution 
which has for its object the support and diffusion of religion.” 
Yet even to this day the programme has been but imperfectly 
carried out, and it remains to be seen whether it will be found 
capable of easier application in the future. At the time of 
the Revolution there was some sort of civil recognition of the reli- 
gious principle in all the thirteen Colonies, though not the same 
in all. Everywhere there were religious tests, and in the 
Southern colonies the Episcopal Church enjoyed a legal status; 
in New Jersey and New York, though not formally established, 
it basked in the full sunshine of official favour and support ; in 
Delaware and Pennsylvania the franchise was denied to all who 
did not profess faith in Christ; in Maryland, founded on principles 
of complete toleration by a Roman Catholic, the rites of Catholic 
worshjp were strictly forbidden. Nor was this state of thi 
entirely or abruptly swept away by the Revolution, On 
contrary, the constitution of every State framed under the De- 
claration of Independence, except that of New York, retained 
some connexion of Church and State. The exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from the franchise for a time survived in all. In 
Maryland and Massachusetts belief in the Christian religion was 
required for all public offices; in Pennsylvania a belief in God 
and in the inspiration of the Bible; in Delaware a belief in the 
Holy Trinity ; in Georgia and the Carolinas a profession of Pro- 
testantism ; in Maryland and South Carolina the State recognized 
the duty of supporting religion. And publicists and statesmen 
still maintained in the strongest terms the absolute necessity in 
every well-ordered State of the ublic support of Christian wor- 
ship and its ministers. Simeon Howard of Boston even insisted 
that a Government which neglected this obligation was guilty of 
“a daring affront to Heaven.” Chief Justice Parsons and Judge 
Story spoke in the same sense. The great change which 
has occurred since then is attributed to three co-operating 
causes ; partly, of course, to the progress of the modern theory 
of a purely secular State, but partly also to the practical 
difficulties arising from the great number and diversity of religious 
organizations in America, and from the conscientious objection 
entertained by some of these sects to the acceptance of any civil 
recognition or support. The result may be traced in the difierence 
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between the language of the Declaration of Independence, which 
includes a solemn appeal to the Supreme Judge of the world, and 
of the (later) Federal Constitution, which contains no reference to 
religion, except in the shape of a strict prohibition of all religious 
tests. And the legislation of the separate States was gradually 
revised on the same model. For the first time, therefore, since the 
establishment of Christianity under Constantine, all the different 
Christian communions were left free to jostle each other on equal 
terms; and it becomes on all accounts an interesting inquiry, 
how their relative strength asserted itself under these novel con- 
ditions, 

At the beginning of the Revolution four large bodies towered 
above the rest—the Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Anglicans, and Presbyterians. First in influence and numbers 
came the Congregationalists, with some seven hundred churches, 
aud a well-trained ministry who prided themselves on their learn- 
ing, and enjoyed a high social standing and authority. Next in 
numerical strength, but at a long interval, must be reckoned the 
Baptists, with about half the number of churches,and insisting, un- 
like the Congregationalists, on the claims of “ lowly preaching,” and 
an unlearned ministry. Third in order stood what was known 
as “the Church of England in the Colonies,” which was the oldest 
religious body in the country, and embraced a majority of the 
higher classes. But, notwithstanding the political support and 

tige it had hitherto enjoyed, it had a fatal element of weakness 
in the want of a native Episcopate, and in its consequent depend- 
ence on the mother-country for its supply of clergy, who were 
always more or less liable to the suspicion of subserviency to the 
political designs of the Home Government. It appears also that 
in Virginia and Maryland, where the Church was most powerful, 
the careless lives of the clergy had alienated popular sympathy ; 
and when the Revolution came, their influence was still further 
damaged by their impolitic, though no doubt conscientious, ad- 
herence, as a body, to British interests; many of them even 
scrupled, like the Nonjurors in England a century earlier, to take 
the oaths required by the new Constitution or to omit the prayers 
for the King from the public service. In Pennsylvania Dr. White 
was for some time the only clergyman. The Presbyterians were 
about equal in the number of their laity, though not of their clergy, 
to the Episcopalians, and had some t hundred churches, their 
main strength lying in the Middle States, and their original mem- 
bers being almost exclusively of Scotch or Irish extraction. They 
aspired, like the Congregationalists, to a learned ministry, but their 
preachers were carefully trained to speak without notes, and so strong 
was the objection to written sermons “thata man’s reputation would 
be ruined should his manuscript be seen.” Unlike the Episco- 
palians, they took the popular side in the Revolution, in accord- 
ance with their democratic principles. The remaining Protestant 
bodies were of very inferior importance, while the whole number 
of Roman Catholic clergy in the country did not exceed twenty- 
six, and the Catholic service was only solemnized publicly in 
Philadelphia. If we contrast the relative ition of these 
various communities a century ago and now, the change is very 
remarkable. The Congregationalists, who then doubled the size 
of any other body, now stand seventh, while the Wesleyans, who 
were then nowhere, rank conspicuously first. The Baptists are 
still second in numerical order, and the Presbyterians come 
third; but then follow Roman Catholics, “ Christians,” Lutherans, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians. Tested, however, by the number, 
not of “sittings,” but of churches, the Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians would come next to the Roman Catholics, while, 
according to the standard of Church property, the Roman Catholics 
rank second and the Episcopalians fifth. But for a due appreci- 
ation of their comparative numbers we must bear in mind the 
growth of population, which has multiplied eleven-fold during the 
interval, while the churches have multiplied thirty-seven-fold, 
presenting now 72,000 churches for a po ulation of 38 millions, or 
one church for every 529 souls, ins of 1,950 churches for 34 
millions or one for every 1,700 souls. It is certainly a striking 
illustration of the working of the voluntary principle, that a Church 
which seemed at the time to be shipenschel by the Revolution, 
and which, moreover, had previously been accustomed to depend 
mainly on State support, should now rank fifth in the amount 
of its property. As the writer to whom we have referred 
observes, in America “ the Church of Hooker and Tillotson has 
certainly shown herself able to go alone.” But still more remark- 
able are the rich endowments of the Methodists and Roman 
Catholics, who a century ago had nothing at all. These statistics 
go far to prove, on the most superficial view, that the ecclesiastical 
and hierarchical — is not dependent for its vitality on State 
connexion or support. the other hand, the violent religious con- 
troversy about the education question which is raging at this mo- 
ment in the United States which must at no distant date chal- 
lenge the attention of the Legislature, would sufficiently illustrate, 
if any proof were needed, the practical impossibility of drawing a 
sharp line of demarcation, under whatever system of established or 
unestablished Churches, between secular and ecclesiastical politics. 
On the internal development of religion in America during this 
same period we may have something to say on a future oecasion. 


A HAPPY DAY. 


PICTURESQUE writers have often described in attractive 
colours the delights of a public holiday, when careworn toil 
casts off its usual grimy costume and disports itself in primitive 
gaiety of heart. It is pleasantly supposed that on such occasions the 


hard-worked artisan obtains a necessary respite from labour and 
fatigue, and returns to his everyday tasks refreshed and invigorated. 
Judging, however, from the experience of successive Bank holi- 
days, it may be doubted whether holiday-makers really derive so 
much pleasure and exhilaration from these festivals as is theoretic- 
ally assumed. There can of course be no question as to the good 
intentions with which the Bank Holidays Act was passed, but the 
practical conditions under which it is carried out are certainly not 
conducive to enjoyment. As far as Easter is concerned, it would 
be impossible to choose a more inappropriate season of the 
year for holiday-making. The weather is almost invariably 
dank and dismal, and unfavourable for excursions, especially in the 
case of people who cannot make sure of shelter. Good Friday of 
course stands by itself, and nothing can be more natural and proper 
than that business should be suspended on that day. But there is 
no reason why Easter Monday should be made a statutory holiday 
on its own account, and it is obvious that it falls at a time of year 
which is absurdly unsuitable for holiday purposes. Itis simply throw- 
ing away a holiday to take it at such a season; and, indeed, we 
believe that the Eastertide holidays, coming as they do at a period 
when they cannot be comfortably used for open-air recreation, do 
much more harm than good. The public-houses offer a tempting re- 
treat from the inclemency of the weather, there is a vast expendi- 
ture on liquor and very little real pleasure, and a large majority of 
the holiday people go back to work, not invigorated, but fagged 
and exhausted, and with a loss in pocket, health, and spirits. In 
short, a holiday which later on would be agreeable and beneficial 
is at Easter simply a weariness of the flesh, suggesting hopes of 
enjoyment only to disappoint them. It would be interesting to 
ascertain how much money is foolishly spent at this time, and 
how many cases of rheumatism, bad colds, and other sickness are 
due to exposure to the treacherous weather which usually prevails. 
Apart, however, from the special disadvantages of ee 
at Easter, there is something in the nature of a universal holiday 
which is necessarily destructive of enjoyment. There is no doubt 
for many ie ar a certain fascination in gregarious amusements ; 
but any one who has seen the tumult and confusion which are caused 
by overcrowding at the favourite places of resort on a general holi- 
day can hardly fail to come to the conclusion that this source of 
enjoyment is decidedly overdone. The crowd has to fight for places 
in the railway trains, to do battle for refreshments, and is all day 
long engaged in a constant physical struggle which must have a 
very irritating effect on nerves and temper, and is utterly opposed 
to the idea of salutary recreation. It requires very little econ- 
sideration to see that, if large bodies of people insist upon making 
holiday on the same day, they must expect to find themselves very 
much in each other’sway. The accommodation which is sufficient 
at ordinary times is quite inadequate when invaded by such a mul- 
titude, and hence the conflict for beer, and the perpetual warfare 
of the railway trains. If the holiday folk could only agree to take 
their pleasure in moderate-sized detachments, they might be 
comfortably served; but when they go out en masse they render it 
impossible to supply their wants with any approach to comfort or 
even decency. Besides, as the holiday becomes more general it is 
continually bringing a larger proportion of the community within 
its range; and every year the number of people willing to work 
on such an occasion is steadily decreasing. Thus we find it 
stated that on Monday last there was a marked scarcity of cabs in 
the streets, most of the cab-masters having given their men a 
holiday. There is no reason why, as the passion spreads, other 
classes may not insist on joining in the holiday, which will then 
be universal in a curious way. On the other hand, there must be 
a large body of people who, though compelled to suspend business 
on these days, are debarred from getting any enjoyment out of 
them, and are driven to immure themselves at home on account 
of the general uproar, confusion, and obstruction of the ordinary 
means of communication. 

Some of the newspapers have given very full accounts of the 
sort of amusements provided for the public on Easter Monday, and 
we must say that they leave on the mind an unpleasant —— 
of monotonous vulgarity. Those who havea weakness for the kind 
of pastime associated with recollections of Greenwich Fair may be 
consoled for the suppression of the booths and mountebanks <n 
their old site. An enterprising manager has, it seems, been hold- 
ing what he calls “a grand Carnival” in the neighbourhood of 
Kensal Green. The programme, we find, “ embraced all the sports 
of ancient Rome—chariot racing, Roman racing, men standing 
upon bare-backed horses, pony racing, flat and hurdle racing by 
thoroughbred horses, and Great Elephant Race.” The visitors to 
this scene of delight could, it appears, choose between “ three 
Circus Rings and - Circus Companies performing at one time.” 
Then there were “ Fire Kings and Salamanders,” a “great Stag 
Hunt with a real stag and pack of hounds,” a grand ascent of three 
monster balloons at one time, and a great collection of wild beasts, 
the whole concluding with a display of fireworks. “Seven hours 
of enjoyment” of this kind were offered by the spirited entertainer 
for the small charge of a shilling. Again, we find that “ the largest 
combination of Stur Artists ever seen in London” was to be 
seen at the Agricultural Hall, where the programme included 
races between bicycles and ponies, French wrestling, “Colleen on 
the invisible wire,’ a troupe of acrobats, a Royal Regiment of per- 
forming dogs, flying clowns and bar performers, Russian lady skaters, 
a great trotting match of five miles, ridden by professional jockeys, 
and two military bands. It must not be supposed, however, that 
the more pretentious institutions for cultivating a taste for art and 
science allow the ordinary showmen to get the better of them. 
At the Alexandra Palace, which was to do such great things in the 
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way of elevating the public mind, the public was offered “ twelve 
hours’ constant amusement, wet or fine,” of which the following 
were the chief elements. First, a negro dwarf, who, we are told by 
an admiring reporter, “can be seen without any of those unpleasant 
feelings which nature's freaks on mankind sometimes produce.” 
Next there was “a marvellous equine phenomenon” in the shape of 
the hairless horse Caoutchouc; and we have the assurance of a 
respectable journal that, as “the smallest silver coin will admit to 
the presence of either curiosity, possibly many visitors will not be 
content without seeing both.” The Alexandra also boasts of a 
trained animal show, which appears to have afforded great delight 
to the representative of the Times. “ Some of the feats,” says this 
simple-minded person, “ performed by members of the troupe were 
astonishing.” One of these astonishing feats was a monkey | 
on a tight-rope, and a dog which rode on a pony; but it is od 
that the Times, which did not in other days think it worth while 
to devote its columns to the booths of Greenwich Fair, should 
now be so impressed with such cheap marvels. “A dog,” we are 
further told, “danced so admirably as for a time to make one 
fancy it was human.” The audience at the Alexandra Palace 
also had an opportunity of “ revelling,” as the Daily News 
puts it, “in sweet sounds,” these being —— by the con- 
centrated noise of four brass bands and the grand organ. The 
Orystal Palace was equally energetic in keeping up its well-known 
reputation for high art and refinement. “ Mdlle. Rose Lee went 
through some very graceful evolutions on the low rope”; there 
were negro serenaders and acrobats, French clowns, performers on 
the bicycle, a stage Irishman of the Epsom Downs type, and so 
on. It is melancholy to reflect that, after all the fine things 
we used to hear about this and other kindred enterprises, they 
should have sunk to this depth of vulgarity and degradation; 
and it is perhaps still more surprising, though not without 
a painful signiticance, that respectable newspapers should lend 
themselves to the puifery of acrobats and dancing dogs. Why 
are the Punch and Judy shows in the streets and the “ Happy 
Family” neglected? The Datly News even stoops so low as to 
publish a flattering notice of Cremorne, and we may expect 
that it will next give a glowing account of the Argyll Rooms, 
We hardly know whether Dr. Kenealy’s gathering of the rabble 
in Hyde Park is to be included among the amusements of Easter. 
But the silly fellows who went about with p asking 
supertluously) “Are you surprised to find we are some 

the fools and fanatics?” were certainly grotesque enough. 
Perhaps, however, the lowest and most disgusting entertain- 
ment of the day was the wretched farce, at once ridiculous and 
brutal, of worrying a tame stag, which was performed under 
the most distinguished patro in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor. Prince Christian honoured it with his presence, 
and Lord Hardwicke, who might be supposed to have some sense 
of honest sport, directed the proceedings. That such an institution 
should survive to this day is certainly a curious commentary on 
the p of humanity and civilization. There can be little 
doubt that, but for the auspices under which it is carried on, it 
would be put down by the police. 

That there is at least a considerable section of the public who 
are capable of deriving pleasure from sights of a higher class is 
proved by the crowds who visited the Tower, Westminster Abbey, 
and the Houses of Parliament. It is unfortunate that, of those 
who went to the Tower, the majority were precluded from seeing 
it on account of the crowd, and that even the fortunate ones had 
to be hustled through in batches of thirty every five minutes; and 
there is a curious perversity in keeping the Houses of Parliament 
swathed in dingy wrappings when thrown open to the public. 
It is possible that in the course of time people may learn to make 
a better use of a holiday, and also that the organization of public 
amusements may be raised to a higher standard; but in the mean- 
time it may be doubted whether a public holiday is either such a 
happy or improving day as sentimental people are fond of repre- 
senting it. It is at least certain that as long as people insist upon 
all going out on the same day to the same places there wi 
little chance of peace and comfort. 


WORKING OF THE JUDICATURE ACT. 


HE Judicature Act has now been tested by nearly six months’ 
working, and it may be useful to observe some of the practi- 

cal questions that Lave arisen under it. The Acts and Orders are 
for the most part largely, not to say loosely, drawn,and the Judges 
have shown commendable caution in using the extensive powers 
conferred upon them. Pleading is generally allowed to be the 


weak point of the new system, and it is amusing to find a Judge | 


saying (in effect) that even in the Schedule of Forms annexed to 
the Orders you would not find anything quite so absurd as the 
“ statement of claim” submitted to him. 


and, after the seventh cup, told her that he owed money to the 
—. but meant to resist payment as long as he could.” These 

orms for the most part are neither fish nor flesh; they are too 
wordy for Common Law and too brief for Equity. The notion that 
the same method can be applied to a trumpery claim for goods 
sold and to a suit for the execution of complicated trusts involy- 
ing property of large value could only be entertained through 
want of experience in legal business. ppily, errors of theory 
can be tacitly corrected by the good sense of practitioners. 


he new style is some- | 
thing like this :—“ The defendant went out to tea with Mrs. Jones, | 


One of the most valuable provisions of the Orders is that which 
allows one action to do the work of two. In the last century it 
was held that a plaintiff who had agreed to build a race-booth for 
twenty guineas was entitled to recover the whole price, although 
the booth was so badly constructed that it fell down during the 
races, and it was admitted that the defendant might bring a cross- 
action on that account against the plaintiff. Aftera few years this 
strict rule was relaxed. A carpenter brought an action against a 
farmer for work and materials employed in putting a roof on a 
barn. The defendant offered to prove that the work had been 
done in a grossly improper manner, and the evidence was admitted. 
The rule was now laid down that, if there had been no beneficial 
service, there should be no pay; but if some benefit had been de- 
rived, though not to the extent expected, that should go to the 
amount of the plaintiff's demand. ‘the claim should be co-exten- 
sive with the benefit. Afterwards the Courts said that there were 
exceptions to the practice of allowing the defence of the inferiority 
of the thing done or supplied to that contracted for, to be applied 
in reduction of damages. And even where this could be done, the 
purchaser could not in such a case give evidence of any conse- 
quential damage, as, for instance, of the loss of a bargain from the re- 
sale of goods. He could only recover such —~ by across action. 
Thus stood the law up to the passing of the Judicature Act, and 
innumerable cases might be cited on this distinction between 
that which was matter of defence to the seller's action and that 
which must be matter of action by the purchaser. It would 
almost seem as if the lawyers’ occupation must be gone when all 
these matters are allowed to be settled ina single action. Ex- 

erience, however, shows that modern legislation causes more 
itigation than it cures. 

But it is not every claim by a defendant that can be tried in 
the plaintiff's action. Thus, there was an action for assault and 
slanderous words, and the defendant set up a counter claim for 
breach of an agreement to repair. It appeared that the plaintiff 
and defendant were disputing about the repair of a house, and, in 
the course of ent, the defendant spat in the plaintiff's face, 
and called him a thief. The Judge ordered this counter claim to be 
struck out. In an action on a bill of exchange, the defendant alleged 
that the plaintiff was suing merely as trustee for another person, 
who was indebted to him, and he set up a counter claim 
against that person, and it was allowed. A shareholder in a 
Limited Company circulated among the other shareholders a letter 
charging the directors with conspiracy and fraud. The plaintiff, 
who was one of the directors, sued the author of the letter for 
libel, and the defendant set up a counter claim for loss sustained in 
— of shares bought on false representations. Here the Ju 
ordered the counter claim to be struck out, on the ground that “it 
would be very difficult to keep the jury from mixing up the two 
claims.” An action was brought to recover the balance of money 
due on the sale of a public-house, and the defendant desired to set 
up a counter claim for the return of money paid as deposit on false 
representations alleged to have been made by the plaintiff and 
another person. Thus A. sued B., and B. wished to bring a 
counter claim against A., and to join C. with him as defendant; 
and the Act allows this to be done in a proper case. The Judge 
said that a defendant may set up any counter claim that is not so 
incongruous as to be incapable of being conveniently tried with the 
original claim. A claim for the return of deposit-money on the 

und of fraud might be very conveniently tried in an action for the 
lance of purchase money on a sale where the whole defence to 
the action was on the ground of fraudulent representation by the 
agent. There would be some delay in the trial owing to the 
joinder of C., but that could not be avoided. In an action by 
uilders for work done under a contract to build a church, the de- 
fendants desired to serve a third party with notice that they 
claimed indemnity from him; and this the Act allows to be done 
in a proper case. It was alleged that the architect had ordered 
costly extras, having no authority to order them, and must there- 
fore indemnify the defendants. Leave was given to serve notice 
on the architect. The Order under which this was done is likely 
to have wide application. Thus, suppose an action is brought 
against a surety, and he claims contribution from another person as 
co-surety, his course would be to obtain leave toserve a notice on 
that person, Again, suppose an action brought against the acceptor 
of a bill of exchange, who claims to be indemnified by another 
person on the ground that the bill was accepted for his accommo- 
dation, the same course might be pursued. And it would be ap- 
plicable also in the case of an action on a contract of sale, where 
the defendant claims to be indemnified by another person on the 
ground that he made the contract as that person’s agent. 

The defects which have appeared in working the Act are not 
very considerable, and, as Parliament is sitting, it would not be 
unreasonable to expect some help from it where necessary. Com- 
plaint has been fn that the Judges have limited the use of in- 
_ terrogatories in a way that is both inconvenient and ill But a 
recent decision of the Court of Appeal has affirmed the construction 
placed by the Judges sitting in Chambers on the Orders, and upon the 
_ of convenience there is something to be said both ways. 

‘ormerly a Bill in Chancery used to be divided into the “ stating and 
charging ” and the “ interrogating” part, and the genius of prolixity 
manifested itself in no more striking way. The defendant was re- 
quired to answer on oath on every point, although on many no 
contest was likely to be raised. ‘ Whether the said A. B. did not 
depart this life on or about such a day, or at some other time, and 
when, and if not, why not, or how otherwise”—this is no great ex- 
! aggeration of the antique style, which some practitioners, as it seems, 
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desire to restore. We cannot help thinking that there is much force in 
Mr. Justice Lindley’s objection to go back to the old bad practice 
of in tories in Chancery, particularly as we are now told 
that brevity is to be the soul of pleading. It is apprehended 
that the Chancery Judges will not be able to get through 
their work now that evidence is generally taken vivd voce ; 
but perhaps further experience may suggest some mitiga- 
tion of this new practice. There are many questions which 
may be tried quite as well and more expeditiously by affidavit, and 
it is only a minority of cases which require examination of wit- 
nesses in open court. The expense of unnecessary affidavits, 
although a serious abuse of the old system, may perhaps turn out 
to be less than that of bringing up witnesses to London. If a 
difficulty arises in adjusting the ment of business between 
the Common Law and Chancery divisions, and if the good sense 
and public spirit of the Judges do not suffice to remove it, re- 
course might be had to Parliament. But the Judges, or some of 
them, have been working, we might almost say not wisely but too 
well, in carrying out the supposed intentions of the Legislature. 
A Court for trying common-jury cases lately sat at Westminster 
till everybody was sick of it, and Judges rushed up from circuit 
and formed a “scratch” Court in banc to hear some of the many 
cases that have arisen on the construction of the Acts and Orders. 
It would be idle to expect that many such cases would not arise. 
If there be any senile method of attaining perfection in law- 
making, it is certainly not the method that is adopted by the 
British Parliament. 

The authors of the Act must not, however, be held responsible 
for the obstinacy of litigants or the pertinacity of lawyers. The 
Queen’s Bench division was lately occupied with an appeal against 
the order of a Judge transferring an action to the Chancery divi- 
sion. After reading long affidavits, the Court was enabled to see 
far enough into the case to affirm the Judge’s order, and the appel- 
lant had to pay costs. It would be well indeed if no greater fault 
could be pan | in the working of the Act than this case presents. 
As long as foolish or perverse - have money to spend, there 
will be unnecessary litigation. The same Court was much exercised 
on the same day with the question whether a Judge had 
power to order a patent case to be tried before a Judge and 
scientific assessors, when the defendant insists on trial by jury. If 
the Court had been supplied with an edition of the Judicature Act 
which we have had the advantage of consulting, they would have 
known that, by Order 36, Rule 3, “the Palladium of British 
liberty ” is preserved. It is certain that a defendant has power 
under this Rule to object to his case being tried in the only way in 
which it can be tried, and it is highly probable that the Rule was 
intended to give this power. Parliament may, if it thinks proper, 
take away this power, but we do not expect that Parliament would 
think proper. And even if it gave the Judge at Chambers a dis- 
cretion in this matter, that discretion must be subject to appeal, 
and on appeal voluminous affidavits would be forthcoming to ex- 
plain or obscure the nature of the question to be tried. We have 
already given some instances in which the “third y ” clauses 
of the orders would be practically useful. In further illustration 
we may mention a class of cases which occurred frequently in the 
days of the railway mania. A surveyor was employed by a 
visional Committee in making surveys and plans for some line which 
proved abortive, and he picked out some one Committee-man who 
was tangible and solvent, and sued him for his bill. This Com- 
mittee-man, being thus compelled to pay the whole amount, sued his 
fellows, or as many as he could find, for contribution, but he could 
only do this by separate actions. If such a case occurred now, 
the “third party” clauses would be applicable to it, at least 
in the contemplation of the authors of the Act. But in a recent 
case a Waterworks Company sued a mechanical engineer for 

caused by a defective crank, and the defendant wished to 
bring before the Court the iron-founder who had forged the crank. 
The language of these clauses is so wide that it would be rash to 
say what they do or do not include, but at all events the Court has 
a discretion to exercise in a plying them. The question has not 
yet been finally decided, and therefore we offer no opinion on it. 
All we can say is that in many cases these “third party ” clauses 
would be useful. It ought to be added that the 7imes renders 
public service by its full reports and discussion of questions on the 
working of the Judicature Act. 


PARIS THEATRICALS. 


oa week in Paris must have given a hard blow to the 
superstition prevalent among a oo many English people, 
that that amusing city is the home of perpetual brightness in its 
climate as well as in the light-heartedness of its inhabitants. For 
the greater part of the week the sky was grey and heavy, there 
was an intermittent fall of snow, sleet, or drizzling rain, the 
asphalte was slimy with mud, and you were cut through and 
through by a constant blast of angry wind. Even on the two 
days when the sun shone out and it was delightful to sit and 
bask in its warmth within the square of the Palais Royal, 
the moment one went out into the open streets this wind met 
one on the bridges or at the corners of streets with all the un- 
ese sag of an insisting creditor. The dramatic spirit of the 
‘arisians, however, is superior to the accidents of weather, and on 
Thursday night in last week, when the pavement was thick with 
half-melted snow—the most penetrating torm of dampness and dis- 


comfort that can be found—a full audience assembled at the 
Variétés to see the well-known Vie Parisienne, which has been 
remounted there in consequence of the failure of Le Rot Dort, with 
its most dramatic act for some inexplicable reason cut out. 
Hearing this pleasant piece of absurdity again, one cannot help 
wishing that i. Offenbach had always been as fortunate as he is 
here in the words for his music, and had taken equal pains 
with his part of the business. The acting is in the true 
spirit of burlesque; the most ludicrous and improbable things 
are done as if their doing were a mere matter of course which 
would at once suggest itself to any one in the position occu- 
pied by the people concerned. Thus when De Gardefeu (M. 
Cooper) is giving an account to Bobinet (M. Baron) of a ride in 
the Bois de Boulogne, they both fall naturally into the attitude of 
@ man on a rapidly trotting horse, and it evidently never occurs to 
them that any other course could be pursued. When they are both 
dead tired, their exertions are only stopped by one saying to 
the other, “ Si nous allions jusqu’au Cascade?” M. Dupuis, as 
the Swedish Baron, preserves an imperturbable simplicity and air 
of foolish wisdom which are intensely ludicrous, and many of the 
actors manage to sing pleasantly without any voice ; an accomplish- 
ment which seems almost as peculiar to France as that of - 
ing an audience amused throughout such a piece as La Vie 
Parisienne. 

All the theatres of Paris are closed on Good Friday, and those 
which enjoy a subvention are closed from Thursday night in 
Passion week until Easter Sunday—a rule to which the Gaité, not 
yet under Government protection, submitted itself by way of 
asserting its future honours. The playgoer driven to the Boule- 
vard on Saturday night might have done worse in a search for 
amusement than by going to see a ‘“drame in five acts and six 
tableaux” which is running at the old Théitre Lyrique, now 
called the Théaitre Historique. This piece, La Maison du 
Pont Notre Dame, which oddly enough was till a few days 
ago being played also at a small theatre in the outskirts, is a fair 
specimen of an old-fashioned melodrama. The leading idea is 
worthy of better workiuanship than has been bestowed upon it by 
the authors. A young man, Pascal de la Garde, returning home 
to a large fortune and the prospect of marrying a beautiful girl, is 
Lassassinated by his uncle, with the connivance of a rascally 
innkeeper. Five minutes after the body been con- 
cealed and the uncle has escaped, a man, whom the innkeeper 
takes at first for the ghost of the victim, comes into the tavern. 
On recovering from his terror, and learning that the young man is a 
nameless adventurer (he is, in fact, Pastel’ illegitimate brother), 
the innkeeper, to serve his own ends, proposes that he should 
personate the dead Pascal, and the deception is carried out. The 
notion might be worked into a striking play,.and such an actor as 
M. Fechter might play the double part with surprising effect ; but 
the piece as it stands is constructed with wonderful clumsiness, 
and at inordinate length; and the spectator’s amusement at the 
Théatre Historique has to be derived chiefly from the players’ 
attempts at impressive acting, and the delight with which well- 
worn incidents of melodrama are received by the gallery. The 
house on the bridge of Notre Dame, from which the play takes 
its name, has two stories, and, as its front is removed for the con- 
venience of the audience, a double action is seen going on inside. 
It is possible that, with well-arranged mechanism, this device 
might be effective ; at the Théatre Historique the arrangement of 
the stage is remarkable for its likeness to a gigantic Punch and 
Judy show. The street Punch, with its atrocious crimes, bustling 
action, and final retribution, is indeed the archetype of old- 
fashioned melodrama; and one cannot help wishing that the 
actors in La Maison du Pont Notre Dame had as little to say as 
those concerned in Punch. However, the gallery is pleased with 
the house, and the exciting incidents that take place in it; and 
when, in another act, there is a combat between four gentlemen 
and a band of brigands, its enthusiasm knows no bounds. 

At the Frangais M. Got has been playing his old part of 
Le Duc Job in Léon Laya’s play of that name, and thereby 
proving how far a piece of fine acting can go to redeem a play 
which is ill constructed and ill written. The drama abounds in 
long involved sentences, which would be a terrible infliction but 
for the skill brought to bear upon their delivery. It would be 
difficult to point to anything that is not admirable in M. Got’s per- 
formance. He is by turns ironical, impassioned, and pathetic, with 
the highest success; and he gives interest even to the dullest of the 
long speeches assigned to him, overcoming the difliculty of their 
length by a rapidity of utterance which yet is never hurried. In 
one scene he sits down to breakfast with the usual uncle of comedy ; 
he is overcome with grief, wearied with a sleepless night. He 
drinks, and the wine gives hima momentary brilliancy, until his ex- 
haustion and the stimulant with which he counteracts it combine 
to send him into a sudden sleep. Only the very finest acting can 
rouse one’s sympathy for such an incident, and this M. Got fully 
succeeds in doing. “Mlle. Reichemberg, as the girl whom Le Duc 
Job loves and finally marries, displays a singular grace and 
tenderness. 

Full audiences still flock to hear M. Dumas’s exposition of 
the theory that Providence always intervenes to get rid of an 
inconvenient ruffian at the desired moment, illustrated by mar- 
vellously skilful acting. M. Dumas has seen that the truth of 
this theory may possibly be doubted, and to one who objects 
that he has often seen the wicked flourishing, Dr. Rémonin, who 


propounds the theory, replies, “C'est que vous ne regardez 
assez longtemps.” No one can guove that this is not the ames 
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only in real life one may have to wait a good deal longer for 
the triumph of virtue one has in L’Ltrangére, where the 
difficulty is of course solved in the last act. But in this play, 
as in many others of M. Dumas, it does not strike one that the 
virtue which triumphs has much more claim upon one’s esteem 
than the vice which meets with punishment. A change has been 
made in the final winding up of the piece since the first nights, 
when, after Clarkson the American had killed De Septmonts in a 
duel without witnesses, the mysterious Mistress Clarkson relieved 
her husband from all difficulties by using her authority, whatever 
that might be, as a member of the secret police. Now she con- 
tents herself with saying that she will take care of his affairs, and 
the one explanation is about as plausible as the other. One or two 
little blunders which do not strike one on first seeing an exciting 
play come into view after it has been acted forsome time. For in- 
stance, a good point is made by Clarkson, on being introduced to 
the Duke de Septmonts, gruffly saying, “Bon jour, monsieur,” 
clapping his hat on his head and walking out of the room. An 
Englishman in Clarkson's position, and overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, might do this, but the instinct of an American is to be 
extremely ceremonious when he is introduced to a stranger. 
Again, when Clarkson challenges the Duke, he proposes to use the 
small-sword, saying, “That is your best weapon,” and adding, in 
an aside, “and mine too.” We are given to understand that 
Clarkson has fought many duels, chietly in America, and we are 
left to wonder how it happens that he should be more skilled with 
the French sword than with the pistol that must be familiar to 
his hand. Professors of fencing do not abound in California. 
But Clarkson's character is, in truth, almost as inconsistent as his 
wife’s, and the skilful make-up and forcible acting of M. Febvre 
cannot entirely cover the author’s mistakes. 

On the reopening of the Francais three short pieces, Les Fowr- 
beries de Scapin, ,2 Joie Fait Peur, and Le Mariage de Victorine, 
were given. Scapin is po by M. Coquelin, whose comic force 
is irresistible, but, as in other parts, he is apt to exaggerate the 
farcical element. It is unnecessary that, when threatened by his 
master, he should wallow on the ground and cry like a child. In 
the scene where, having put Géronte into a sack, he imitates the 
tones of various assassins, and, under cover of their personality, 
beats the unhappy Géronte, the actor triumphed with singular 
success vver the difliculties put in his way by a peculiar voice, and 
his expression when Géronte discovers him was the essence of 
comic terror and discomfiture. Mme. Girardin’s La Joie Fait Peur, 
tolerably well known here both in the original and by means of 
two English versions, is one of the most touching pieces ever 
written. It turns, as will be remembered, upon the sudden 
appearance of a young sailor supposed to have been lost, and the 
gradual breaking of the news to his mother. M. Got’s command 
of humour and pathos is seen at its best in Noél, the old servant, 
to whom the returned son first appears. He is alone on the stage 
and is talking of the folly of giving up all hope, when his young 
master enters unobserved. “ For my part I should not be sur- 

rised,” says Noél, “ if he were to stand before me now and say, 
* Noél, I have come back, you see. Pray go and order me something 
to eat’”; the left his mouth they 
are repeat y the young man. Noél s and staggers 
back. He turns pale, his jaw drops, his tel Wodennse rigid, and 
he is falling heavily forward on the ground when the young man 
catches him. The effect of M. Got’s acting at this point was 
thrilling. Two girls, the young man’s sister and betrothed, are 
played admirably by Mlle. Reichemberg and Mlle. Broisat, who 
makes a singularly pleasant impression ina part where there is little 
to do beyond looking grief-worn at the beginning and joyous at 
the end of the play. One felt, however, a strong interest in the 
character through Mile. Broisat’s interpretation. Mlle. Reichem- 
berg’s performance of the sister could hardly be improved. The 
subdued pathos at first, the pee which follows and expresses 
itself in girlish playfulness, the conflict of emotion when she is 
trying to give her mother some idea of the truth without going 
too far at once—all this was given as well as possible. The some- 
what sombre tone of the piece is relieved by the brightness and 
grace of M. Delaunay’s acting as the young man. He has the art 
of speaking the most commonplace words and performing the most 
ordinary movements so as to give them grace and interest; and 
when he has to deal with emotion, he never misses his mark. 
The meeting between brother and sister drew tears irom many of 
the audience. The only unsatisfactory part of the performance is 
Mme. Guyon’s playing of the mother. The actress goes through 
all the gestures and intonations which are commonly taken to 
represent the emotions she has to express, but she fails to impress 
the spectator with any sense of reality. Mlle. Favart might play 
the part finely, but Mile. Favart has an unwise objection to playing 


any but young characters. Le Mariage de Victorine is a proof | 


that George Sand’s writing can at some times be as outrage- 
ously dull as it is exciting at others; but the piece is well acted, 
and gives especial opportunities to Mile. Baretta, who came to the 
Frangais from the Odéon, and who is very valuable in ingénue 


A success second only to that of Z’Evrangére is obtained by 
Les Danicheff at the Odéon. The piece is announced as by M. 
Pierre Nevsky, but it is well known that it passed through the 
hands of M. Dumas, who is a friend of M. Nevsky, before it was 
put on the stage. M. Dumas’s writing is indeed evident enough, 

th vomen ge the character of Roger de Taldé, the French 
attaché, and in passages where the biting if somewhat mechanical 
wit peculiar to M. Dumas is easily recognized. Roger de Taldé 


has nothing whatever to do with the plot ; he is not even employed 
as a chorus; but a French audience will not readily accept a play 
in which there is no French interest, and so Roger de Taldé is in- 
troduced among the crowd of Russians to deliver a lecture in M. 
Dumas’s best style upon the classification of women, and to utter a 
thinly-veiled defiance of Germany and hope for a Russian alliance. 
The character is played pleasantly and with a quiet force by M. 
Porel; and one cannot regret De Taldé’s presence in the piece, 
although the construction of the piece might be more artistic with- 
out it. The situations of the play are striking. The action passes 
in 1851. Wladimir, the hope of the Danicheffs, is in love with 
Anna, a serf of his mother’s whom she has brought up almost like 
a daughter, and announces his intention of marrying her, to the 
horror of the Countess his mother. After a stormy scene the 
mother, a hard, proud woman whose chief interest is found in the 
kittens and dogs that run about her room, appears to make terms 
with her son. He is to go to St. Petersburg for a year and pay 
his court to the Princess Lydia Wladanoff. If at the end of that 
time he still wishes to marry Anna, all shall be arranged. 
Meanwhile she is to know nothing about it. He accepts the 
condition joyfully, and the moment he is gone the Countess sets 
Anna and Osip, her coackman, free, and has them married. Osip, 
however, has a noble soul, and, though he loves Anna, when he 
learns her love for his young master, resolves that he will go 
through the marriage ceremony with her by way of blinding the 
Countess, but will never be more to her than a brother. The 
second act passes at St. Petersburg, and is occupied with the 
Princess’s love for Wladimir, and his discovery of his mother’s 
breach of faith. In the third Wladimir returns home, full of 
fury against Osip, which changes to gratitude when he learns the 
faithful servant’s sacrifice. Osip proposes to obtain a divorce, and 
the Countess, who has also returned, seeing that her schemes 
have failed, agrees to this. Here the play should end; but there 
is a fourth act, which is needlessly taken up with the machina- 
tions of the Princess Lydia to prevent the divorce, and their defeat 
by a somewhat clumsy combination of circumstances. The play 
is not well constructed, and its tone is too sombre, but it contains 
many fine incidents, and there is in it a clearer atmosphere than in 
the pieces where a breach of the Seventh Commandment is arrived 
at to the accompaniment of slow music. Mme. Picard plays the 
difficult and unpleasant character of the Countess with surprising 
success; M. Masset, who has for this part modelled his face and 
gesture after M. Faure, would be more impressive as Osip if he 
were less uniformly tearful. M. Marais, who came straight out 
of the Conservatoire to play Wladimir, exhibits both in the lighter 
dialogue and in bursts of passion qualities which, if properly 
directed, may lead him to a very high place on the stage. It is 
to be hoped that he will not be induced, like many young French 
actors, to sacrifice an assured future to the brilliant chances of the 
present. 


IMPOSSIBLE COUNSEL. 


R. JOSEPH BOULT, F.R.1.B.A., whose discourses on Early 
English matters we have noticed once or twice, has again 
undertaken to give the world some further enlightenment from his 
special stores ; and we are the less likely to pass by what is offered 
to us, since, in graver columns than our own, we have seen Mr. 
Boult made the object of a very curious and friendly admonition. 
His industry, research, &c. &c., are said to be very praiseworthy ; 
only he would do well to learn some comparative philology. The 
state of mind of Mr. Boult’s adviser is almost as great a study as 
the state of mind of Mr. Boult himself. We received not long ago 
several diagrams accompanied by some elaborate calculations, which 
were altogether beyond our understanding, but the object of which 
was to prove that the sun is much smaller and much nearer the 
earth than astronomers have for some ages taught us that itis. If 
we had been in the same state of mind as Mr. Boult’s adviser, we 
might have congratulated the calculator on his valuable researches, 
but might have recommended him to learn some astronomy. But 
such a precept would go on an altogether false view of human nature, 
or at least of the type of human nature which comes to light in Mr, 
Boult and his astronomical likeness. To tell them severally to learn 
astronomy and comparative philology is to tell them to cease to 
be themselves. They have severally the fullest conviction that 
they have learned those sciences, that they have learned hem 
incomparably better than any master of them whose authority 
could be quoted against their own special views. We find no 
fault with the man who, never having been taught any better, 
thinks that the sun is a few miles off and is of the size of a cart- 
wheel. And the Greek philosopher who first taught that the sun 
was as big as Peloponnesus had made no small scientific advance. 
To counsel men of either of these classes to go and learn some 
astronomy would be a perfectly rational precept, and one which they 
would very likely-gladly obey. But it is vain to give such counsel 
to the man who knows perfectly well what scientific astronomers. 
have to say on the matter, but who thinks that he has an argu- 
ment of his own which proves that the scientific astronomers are. 
all wrong. It is not that he lacks research, or that he lacks thought. 
He has no doubt read and thought and calculated a great deal; 
only his reading and thinking and calculation are all utterly mis- 
directed. With such a man it is useless to argue; he must be 
left where he is. He is the useless man of Aristotle who neither 


_ Snds out what is right for himself, nor listens to other people who 


| have found it out. 
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Now the really instructive thing is that, while nobody would treat 
the astronomical craze seriously, people are found who treat the 
philological or historical craze seriously. People who can read 
and write and get into print do, as a rule, know the first rudiments 
of astronomical science. They very often do not know the first 
rudiments of philological and historical science. If a man says 
that the earth is flat or that the sun is a few miles off, every one 
sees the absurdity at once. If a man makes historical or philo- 
logical proposals which are on exactly the same level, many people 
do not see the absurdity ; they talk about “ controversies,” “ difler- 
ences of opinion,” and the like. The Zimes thought it was a matter 
of ‘controversy ” when certain people chose to affirm that Alfred 
founded University College. It was very hard to make people 
understand that that proposition was exactly on a level with the 
proposition that the is flat. So the Oxfordshire annalist who 
in his book Lope Richard King of the Romans before Cesar knows 
perfectly well that other people put him in the thirteenth century ; 
only he thinks that he is right and that the others are wrong. And 
we have not the least doubt that many people who would at once 
laugh at the notion of the sun being only a few miles from the 
earth would look on the age of King Richard as a fair matter of 
controversy on which each side “ had a — to. its own opinion.” 

What is the cause of this difference? Why is an absurdity in 
physical science so much more generally recognized as an absurdity 
than an absurdity in history or philology? There must be some 
intelligible reason for such a difference. If the answer be made 
that the. one kind of knowledge is more generally diffused than the 
other, this, so far as it is true, is not the cause of the difference, 
but one form of the difference itself. And it is only partially true 
that physical science is more generally known than historical or 

hilological science. The real masters of philology are very 
ikely quite as many as the real masters of astronomy, and the 
smatterers in astronomy can hardly be thicker on the ground than 
the smatterers in philology. But there is this difference between 
the position of the two studies, which is in truth the difference 
which we have already stated. A t number of people, with- 
out having really gone at all into the study of astronomy, 
without being able to give any reasons for the propositions 
which they accept, have got ideas on elementary astronomical 
points which are accurate as far as they go. They know that 
the earth is round; or, as that phrase is not quite scienti- 
fically correct, at least they know that it is not flat. They 
know that the earth goes round the sun; they know that the 
— also go round the sun and that the fixed stars donot. But 
yond this they do not go very far. They have a correct general 
notion of the cause of an eclipse; but how astronomers can reckon 
that an eclipse will happen at a particular time is a perfect mystery 
to them. Now people who are in this frame of mind, whose ideas 
go but a very little way but are accurate as far as they go, recog- 
nize the absurdity of a misstatement within their own range as 
readily as the scientific astronomer does. When they are told that 
the sun is only afew miles from the earth, they cannot, like the 
scientific astronomer, prove beyond gainsaying that it is otherwise. 
But the idea seems as ue and absurd to them as it does 
to him. Now with regard to history or philology there are 
comparatively few people who are in this exact state of 
mind, As a rule, people know either more or less. People 
who have a correct notion (as far as it goes) about the 
sun and the earth perhaps never heard of Sanskrit, perhaps 
think Greek is derived from it, perhaps think that all languages 
are derived from Hebrew. The notion that Richard King of 
the Romans lived before C. Julius Cesar does not seem so 
absurd to them as the notion that the sun goes round the earth. 
And in a sense they are right; it is equally wrong, but it is not 
equally absurd. Like nearly every popular mistake or confusion, 
there is an element of truth in the thing. Historical and philo- 
logical propositions are not capable of mathematical proof. They 
depend on the same kind of evidence on which men act in their 
i affairs; they are not capable of that kind of proof by 
which Euclid proves his propositions. If a man chooses to say 
that the facts of philology are all accidental coincidences, or that 
the documents on which history rests are all forgeries, we cannot 
convince him of his error in the same kind of way in which we 
can convince the man who says that he has seen a triangle whose 
three angles were not together equal to two right angles. His- 
torical and philological proof both seems to be and is less rigid, 
less technical, than the proof by which the astronomer calculates 
the time of an eclipse or measures the distance between the sun 
and the earth. It is a kind of proof which both seems to be and is 
more within the reach of every man’s common sense than the other. 
It is a kind of proof which, besides a certain natural gift, calls for 
tact and practice fully to appreciate it. Butit cannot be of the nature 
of rigid demonstration. A man will therefore think himself quite 
capable of judging for himself ona philological or historical matter, 
he will cast away the authority of those who know better than 
himself, at a stage of knowledge at which he will humbly accept 
the teaching of experts in a matter of astronomy. He sees that 
astronomy is not a matter of ing, because the proof is rigid. 
But because philology is not capable of the same rigid proof, 
he thinks that it is all a matter of guessing, and he thinks, 
perhaps truly, that his guess is as likely to be right as another 
man’s 


Hence there come two consequences. In philological and his- 
torical matters the right thing does not get the same undoubting 
acceptance which it gets in astronomical matters, while the wrong 
thing is much more likely to get acceptance. Anything that has 


a learned air will impose on people, and the wrong thing often has 
quite as learned an air as the right thing. Mr. Boult and his 
counsellor are a case in point. Mr. Boult, who has already put 
forth several pamphlets of the kind, has, since the beginning of 
this year, put forth another, headed Notes on Early Social Grades 
in England. Now Mr. Boult has, in a kind of way, read some of 
the sources of early English history, quite enough to give a 
learned air to what he writes. But he has a craze, half his- 
torical, half philological. He is one of the sect who think that 
Englishmen are Welshmen; and he tries to confirm this belief by 
taking every plain English word that he meets and making a 
Celtic derivation for it. His etymology, we need hardly say 
—indeed some of our readers may remember earlier specimens 
of it—is very much in the style of “Alexander the Great” 
from “ All-eggs-under-the-grate,” which may be taken as pyle! 
of this school of philology. Nay, whereas his Celtic ought, to 
prove anything, to be ancient Welsh, a good deal of it happens 
to be modern Irish, while some of it is of a class to which Welsh 
scholars decline to give any name at all. At the attainments of 
Mr. Boult’s nameless counsellor we can of course only guess. But 
our guess would be, that he knows philology enough to see at once 
that all this is nonsense, but that he does not know much about 
Old-English Laws, and that he is therefore impressed by Mr. 
Boult’s air of learning on those matters. He therefore does not 
see that Mr. Boult’s philological craze is the essence of the whole 
thing, that without his craze Mr. Boult would not be Mr. Boult at 
all. To him the craze seems to be only the weak side of otherwise 
hoe researches, and he counsels him to go and strengthen 

imself by learning philology. He speaks, in short, to Mr. Boult 
as he might have spoken to Sir F. Palgrave when that great 
scholar fancied that the word king was of Celtic origin. Sir F. 
Palgrave’s mistake was simply an isolated mistake, which might 
be corrected, which a little philological study doubtless would 
have corrected. Mr. Boult’s Celtic etymologies cannot be corrected 
away in this sort; they are the essence of the whole —~ If 
> are to have Mr. Boult at all, we must have him with his Celtic 

eories, 

As for the particular etymologies, a philologer will stop to 
discuss them when an astronomer stops to discuss the theory that 
the moon is made of green cheese. But it is worth noticing 
that Mr. Boult does not put forth his grotesque etymo- 
logies in sheer ignorance of the real ones. He knows them, but 
he thinks that his own are better. As Englishmen are not to 
be Englishmen, it is only carrying the doctrine a little further to 
rule that men are not men. ‘To be sure they are something 
greater :— 

In sochemanni the primary syllables are of course due to the same root as 
in soccage ; but the termination I conceive should not be assumed to be the 
word “man” latinized. That word does so appear occasionally, but in 
many cases it is ascribable to K. meannach (maynach), from meann, glossed 
by O'Reilly manifest, famous, illustrious ; but in the word under notice used 
to distinguish the agriculturist from the mere ploughman. I think a similar 
application may be found in “ Cennimagni,” a tribe early settled in East 
Anglia, and in “ Ealdormanni,” “ Rademanni,” and “ Lagemanni.” 

“ Ealdor” is for “il-dor,” “ great door,” and the Ealdorman is “ the 

rincipal person at the great gate.” “ Ceorl” is “ from K. ce-ar-il 
(are! the great ploughland.” “ Demesne” is “ land free from tax. 

<. demeas-ne, not of assessment.” The lady of this demesne should 
surely be a Phrygian or Lydian dam or dav, and, next to 
Nephelokokkygia, no more fitting place can be found for the estate 
than the “ Chersonesus Cimbricus.” Mr. Boult would seem to be 
hindered by his profession from being made a canon; but it is 
surely hard that he is not a Professor somewhere. 


DISTRICT NURSING. 


yaa of suffering have not quenched Miss Nightingale’s 
early enthusiasm. She has the same passionate interest in 
her old subject, the same determination to mitigate for others the 
pain which she bears with such unselfish fortitude. Confidently and 
eloquently she appeals to the public forhelp to establish a great 
National Nursing Association for the Poor. The pectus of 
such an institution has been drawn up, and a central eon started 
where already a beginning has been made. That Miss Nightingale 
should advocate the aims of the Society cannot fail to inspire con- 
fidence that it may become worthy of its: name. When Miss 
Nightingale’s public labours began we thought skilled nurses were 
only required for wounded soldiers. Mere fevers or epidemics, it was 
supposed, must run their course. Children came into the world and 
for the most part went out of it with only the assistance of Sarah 
Gamp. Those who walked the hospitals even twenty years ago 
have a lively recollection of the race of robust, hard-swearing 
charwomen, or worse, who were then dignified with the name of 
nurse. But we are now on all sides endeavouring to attain to 
ideal Hygeias. Correct statistics of the death-rate in different 
places enable us to put our finger on an unhealthy spot and insist 
upon investigations as to the cause of the mortality. We can 
now boast of crowded districts in London which are as 
healthy as most country parishes, and we can point to Bristol and 
Portsmouth as exam of successful sani reform. We 
no longer pity Salford and Newcastle for their unhealthiness; we 
re them for homicidal neglect. What has been accom- 
plished during the last few years in the prevention of illness only 
shows us how much more might have been done. ‘The mortality 
of this country might still be largely reduced if we could ensure the 
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enforcement of ascertained laws. And here lies the greatest difficulty 
of the hygienic reformer. He can prescribe, but who will ad- 
minister his prescriptions? He can direct, but who will carry out 
his directions? The life may be swat he care, but who is to take 
the care? In surgical cases the hospital is no doubt the best re- 
source of the sick poor. They have the most experienced physi- 
cians, and for the most part tolerably competent nurses. But there 
are even surgical cases which might with advantage be nursed at 
home, if there was any way of ensuring to the sufferer even a 
moderate amount of care and comfort. 

It would be almost impossible for any one who had not visited 
among the London poor to realize the abject misery which illness 
produces in an airless, overcrowded room. There are thousands of 
struggling people who find it difficult at all times to keep their 
heads above water, to provide the barest necessities of life, and 
pay the week's lodging. Sickness is the last straw, the additional 
weight yet required to sink them into hopeless pauperism. In 
cases of fever it is a great matter to have such an institution as 
the Fever Hospital at Islington, where patients are kept until all 
fear of contagion is past. Isolation is always difficult in a town 
house. But in chronic diseases, or where it is only cold and neglect, 
which make a slight attack serious, it is often most desirable not to 
break up a home which it may never be possible to re-establish. 
The home may be a draughty garret or a damp cellar, and 
yet be a better place in which to bring up children than the 
workhouse. But a helping hand is needed beyond what the 
district visitor is able to supply by her bread or meat tickets. 
Something more is required to help convalescence than the bottle 
of medicine from the dispensary. So long as the mother of a 
family is able to get about, things are not utterly hopeless unless 
she drinks. But when she is confined to bed and has several 
young children, the case becomes a and recovery very un- 
certain. Perhaps after a sleepless night she begins to doze as her 
husband rises to go to his work; too often hardened by adversity 
he is careless of her sutierings; but if he has come in sober the 
night before and has his faculties about him, he makes an awkward 
attempt to light the tire and put on the kettle before he tramps 
away. Then the childrea waken and want their breakfast. There 
is none prepared for them, the coals are not lighted, and they must 
be contented to gnaw a dry crust in the corner. In the bed beside 
the invalid is the baby wringing her nerves with a piteous unceasing 
wail; her illness has robbed it of its proper food, and there is no 
money in the house to buy milk. The eldest girl does her best with 
slack and a bit of paper to rekindle the fire, and with vigorous 
use of the bellows the kettle boils at last. A new misery 
now arises in the danger lest she should pull it over and add 
a scalded foot to the other woes of the family. The mother 
listens to each step on the stairs, hoping perhaps some friendly 
neighbour will come and look after the little ones and raise her 
in the bed. But all of them have more to do than they can 
manage, and if a gossip knocks at the door to have a talk, 
she goes away again without interfering with the family 
arrangements. The children, unwashed, unkempt, half ted, 
endanger their lives on the staircase, or add to their mother’s 
anxieties by wandering about the streets. It is needless to follow 
the course of the weary day until the husband's return from his 
work, tired, and perhaps wet, no supper ready, everything 
wretched and in disorder. It is not surprising that he adjourns 
to the “‘Queen’s Head,” and reveals towards midnight, by un- 
steady steps on the stairs and the thickened utterance of his many 
oaths, that the money for to-morrow’s food has gone in betting 
and beer. By degrees everything is pawned, even to the blankets, 
and the invalid leaves the bare walls of what was once home 
either in the parish hearse or the workhouse van. It is not only 
amongst the abjectly poor that illness is so terrible a calamity, 
such a crushing misfortune. Itis just as much felt in the home of 
the struggling tradesman, perhaps more. Thousands of valuable 
lives are sacriticed every year simply for want of proper nursing. 
The hard-working clerk with a large family might have lived to 

vide for all his children if the temperature of his room had 
ane kept equable when he was laid up with bronchitis. The 
grocer at the corner would still be selling adulterated mustard if, 
when he was in rheumatic fever, — nourishment had been 
ate him throughout the night. The widow who was supporting 
er family respectably by ing need not have lett them 
orphans if a little care had been taken of her when she was 
recovering from diphtheria. 

The National Nursing Association, fully alive to the present 
culpable waste of human life, propose to train and provide skilled 
nurses for the assistance of the sick poor in their own homes, and 
to establish a training school in connexion with one of the London 
hospitals. A beginning has been made, and a Central Home 
started in Bloomsbury Square; others will be established by 

in the different metropolitan districts, and the Committee 
hope to extend their operations into the country as soon as funds 
are raised. The nurses are to be taken from the educated classes, 
to have comfortable homes provided for them, where they will 
have none of the cares of housekeeping, but be able to devote their 
time and talents entirely to their work. They must go through, 
first, three months’ probation, in order to find out if they are suit- 
able candidates, then a year of hospital training, and thirdly three 
months of special instruction. ‘The expenses incurred by the 
nurse amount to about fifty pounds during the time of training ; 
ahe then gets a salary of thirty-five pounds a year, rising by three 
pounds per annum, until it reaches fifty. Uniform is supplied and 
‘washing, so that she has only her personal expenses to pro- 


vide for. It is particularly desired that the nurses may not be 
looked upon as almoners, as from workhouse and parish organiza- 
tion a sufficient supply of nourishment and other necessaries may 
always be counted upon. Miss Nightingale points out that 
great care must be taken not to demoralize and pauperize 
families; that when a man is given to drink he may be 
induced to deny himself to help a sick wife; whereas, if 
everything is provided for her, he will only have additional 
temptations to self-indulgence. District nurses will necessarily be 
of a class superior even to those in a hospital, because it is neces- 
sary that they should be able to supplement in some degree the 
office of the doctor, and that, too, without the usual hospital 
appliances. It is requisite that they should be able to keep an 
accurate record of the pulse, temperature, and symptoms of the 

tient, so as to enable the doctor to know how and when to vary 

is treatment. Among her most important duties will be that of 
calling attention to the sanitary condition of the house. Dust- 
bins, water-cisterns, drains, must all be inspected and watched, 
and in cases of defective arrangements reports made to the proper 
authorities. This will be an arduous part of the work, as it is most 
difficult to cope with landlords and with the legal difficulties 
which constantly arise. It will not be easy to go into a man’s 
house as a nurse, and not only to insist on his leaving it as soon 
as possible, but also to take steps for having it shut up and 
pulled down. Even Miss Octavia Hill, with all her energy and 
resolution, finds such a task not without its difficulties. 

The scheme which Miss Nightingale asks the public to support, 
and that generously, is evidently the result of much careful 
thought and wide experience of the wants of the sick. The 
arrangements made for the comfort of the nurses are wise and far- 
seeing; the limiting of their work to eight hours in the twenty-four 
is no doubt real economy, as it enables the staff in times of 
emergency todo much more than if they did not ordinarily get 
proper rest and recreation. The great question now to besolved is 
not whether money will be forthcoming to carry out the establish- 
ment of a great national institution, nor whether the poor are wil- 
ling to pay a small weekly sum for skilled nursing, but whether it 
will be possible to procure the raw material out of which Miss 
Nightingale’s ideal nurses are to be manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to fill the places provided for them. She wants a refined 
educated gentlewoman, too much a lady to think any service she 
can render menial; with sufficient tact to steer clear of offending 
a most easily offended class, and yet with determination enough 
to insist upon her reforms being carried out. This lady nurse must 
be strong enough to bear the most sickening smells, the most loath- 
some sights, the most agonized deathbeds, without being made 
ill by them. She must be brave enough not to be frightened at the 
abuse of a drunken man, or at haying to walk through the streets 
alone at the dead of night. She must be a Sister of Mercy with- 
out her early training or her faith in works, a doctor without his 
pay, @ sanitary inspector without his power, at once a servant and 
a teacher, a tender nurse and a strict disciplinarian, 


A FEAST OF HORRORS. 


PS ypc the Wainwright murder has quite faded from popu- 
lar recollection, we have a new accumulation of atrocities, and 
the people who delight to gorge themselves on horrors of this kind 
are no doubt rejoicing over the particularly racy entertainment 
now provided for them. Such luck is almost more than could have 
been expected, and at such a dull time as the present it will no 
doubt be especially welcome. It is fortunately unnecessary for us 
to repeat the sickening details which are so profusely recorded by 
the morning papers. As to the supposed murder at Chelsea, it is 
evident that there must have been foul play of some sort. The 
poor woman was robbed, but whether her death was intended is 
a question which has yet to be decided. The chloroform which is 
suspected to have been administered may have been given only for 
the purpose of producing stupefaction, and indeed the medical evi- 
dence as to the very weak condition of the victim would seem to 
suggest that terror alone might have been the cause of her death. 
In the other case we have a frightful example of the fiendish ele- 
ments which occasionally break out in humanity. Cases of this 
kind occur from time to time, and, though insanity is usually 
leaded, there is seldom any ground for accepting this excuse. 
There is a reluctance on the part of refined society to face the fact 
of the es depravity which comes within the range of our 
common human nature. it is thought to be necessary, as it were, 
for the honour of the family, to explain away such aberra- 
tions on the ground of insanity. It shocks respectable people to 
think that they share the nature which is capable of perpetrating 
such atrocities, and the fiction of lunacy is invented to keep up the 
reputation of the race. There is of course a certain amount of foun- 
dation for the mad doctors’ pet theory of homicidal mania, but 
in the majority of instances murder and other atrocities are com- 
mitted, not from any weakness of mind, but from sheer wickedness. 
Such a case as that at Blackburn is an impressive, though painful, 
lesson as to the depth to which a man may sink when once moral 
restraint has begun to be impaired. At the same time, although 
it may be well to take the warning which such incidents offer, 
they are certainly not things to be gloated over and made the 
subject of an amused curiosity. 
The morbid interest taken in Wainwright’s case was a suffi- 
ciently disgraceful exhibition, and it is to be hoped that we are not 
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to have a repetition of the mawkish sensationalism which was then 
displayed. ere can be no doubt that in Fish’s case the ordinary 
machinery of justice is quite capable of doing whatever is necessary, 
and there is for Officiousness of 
newspa in publishi sorts of private gossip and mere 
fiets will come out in the and 
it will probably be found that all that is essential might be put 
within a very small compass. Nothing can be more scandalous or 
- demoralizing than that a romance should be made of such a horrible 
story ; but we are sorry to see that there is in certain quarters a 
disposition to commit this offence. The Daily Telegraph, for in- 
stance, supplies its readers with minute details as to the appearance, 
manners, and antecedents of the prisoner. More than one reporter 
is —— in this nauseous task, and while one sends a rumour 
that Fish once hung four kittens by the tail until they died, 
and that his eyes are light grey and his features deadly pale, 
another writes that he has ins the prisoner in his cell, and 
found his eyes much inflamed, as if with weeping, but other- 
wise “‘ quite fresh and healthy looking.” One of these literary 
scave did not scruple to torture the prisoner's wife by his 
impertinent inquiries, and duly —— her for the benefit of 
his customers. Though suffering keenly, she seemed much better 
than he expected to find her. “She had an infant at her breast, 
and one about three years old was running about apparently un- 
conscious of anything serious.” It is perhaps fortunate that the 
age of the child prevented the poor creature from being subjected 
to an unwarrantable inquisition. In a later account we have a 
picture of the prisoner in his cell, “ apparently weighed down 
with remorse, sitting at a table with his buried in his hands,” 
while from outside is heard the music and uproar of an Easter 
fair. It appears to have been thought worth while to make an 
examination of Fish’s “ phrenological developments,” and the 
reporter obtained from an expert in such things an opinion that 
his bumps are scarcely of a murderous type, though that of de- 
structiveness is somewhat prominent. A touch of romance is 
given to the case by a sketch of the room in which the remains of 
the girl’s body were found. On one of the walls is said to be 
a picture of a bloodhound sniffing at a huddled heap which seems 
to disclose the human form. t on earth has all this to do 
with the case? Nothing; but then of course it makes it more like 
astery ina “penny ” It may readily be believed that ‘‘some 
very curious stories are current amongst Fish’s neighbours,” but why 
should they be raked up in order to gratify a diseased curiosity ? 
It is brought up against Fish that, as a barber, he was strangely 
taciturn ; “ he sometimes would not speak a word for a week”; 
but it is to be hoped that barbers generally will not be led to sup- 

that they are likely to be sus of crime if they do not 
Seafen their customers with endless chatter. Here is another 
great fact which, when it first struck the reporter, evidently sug- 
gested to his mind the promise of interesting developments. 
“Contiguous to his shop is the ‘Fishers’ Arms’ public-house.” 
So the reporter interviewed the barmaid; but his hopes were soon 
damped. Fish never visited the “ Fishers’ Arms,” “ professing to 
be a teetotaler”; but his wife had been known to fetch him of a 
night a small glass of port wine. This artist in horrors, by way 
of making his tale as grim as possible, thinks it necessary to pro- 
claim to the world that Fish’s wife, on hearing of his confession, 
exclaimed, “I am very thankful, let him be hanged; if he is 
guilty, hanging is too good for him”; but there is happily no 
necessity to believe the statement to be true. Morgan, the blood- 
hound which scented out the human remains, also comes in for a 
share of the sickly enthusiasm which seems to be excited by this 
event. Morgan, we are told, is “a quarter bloodhound, quarter 
bulldog, and half setter,” and fawn-coloured ; and “ is much petted 
by thousands of the people of Preston.” ‘ Many stories are told 
of his wonderful capabilities,” and no doubt, if an unabashed 
Paul Pry were to print all the stories he picked up in the 
streets and elsewhere, he would soon fill many columns. But 
is this respectable journalism? It is said that an offer has been 
made by a caterer of public amusements at Blackburn to pay 5/. a 
night for a certain number of nights in order to make a public ex- 
hibition of the dog. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more disgusting than this 
silly and morbid excitement about the most trifling and remote 
details of a horrible affair; and there can be no doubt that the 
effect on the public mind must be very injurious. The jumbling up 
of everything in a mass of rubbishy gossip, to be read merely as a 
thrilling story, tends to diminish the impressiveness of judicial 
proceedings undertaken in grave earnest and under serious respon- 
sibility. The gratification of a morbid curiosity and — for 
vulgar sensation dulls the natural feelings which ought to be 
stirred on such an occasion, and accustoms payee regard the most 
horrible and revolting aspects of life as a legitimate subject of 
amusement. This is a matter to which we have more than once 
had to recur, and there can be no doubt that it is a serious evil. In 
a former case the Datly Telegraph defended the publication of 
some nasty details on the ground that, “in view of the devilish 
wickedness which has been ae penne, it would be an act of un- 
justifiable squeamishness to hush up one circumstance of horror”; 
and the ae has certainly contrived to avoid any failing in 
this respect. There is no reason, of course, why the facts of 


a crime should not be published, but there is obviously the 
widest difference between reporting the hard matter-of-fact 
evidence given in a court of law and dishing up what 
may or may not 


tional tale. 


facts, so as to make u 


be Pp & sensa- 
Enough is not yet known of Fish’s state of mind 


and habits to enable one to form a diagnosis of his character ; 


but we should imagine that nothing would be so likely to 
roduce imitation of his unnatural callousness as the habit of 
ing over such details as those with which the newspapers 
nowadays pander to a depraved taste. People who have a sense of 
enjoyment in the horrible interest of such narratives are, we are 
afraid, clearly on the road to take a similar interest in the torture 
of animals, which, whether truly or not, is ascribed to Fish 
as one of his favourite amusements. The lesson of all such 
crimes is the warning they afford of the precipice on which human 
nature stands, and the danger of any approach to the edge 
of it. Imagination, and especially the imagination of dull and 
ignorant people—for imagination, it-must be remembered, does 
not nah ae mean intellect—is a dangerous thing to y 
pranks with. If allowed to too loosely, and to poke about 
in all sorts of foul and owed corners, it is apt to get 
a devilish mastery over those who yield to its seductive in- 
fluence ; and from indulgence in imagination to indulgence in 
practice is but a short step. The morbid curiosity of Eve, the desire 
to test imagined sensations in a practical way, survives among 
her children, and there is perhaps no poison which is at once so in- 
sidious and so fatal in its influence. People may think that they 
can now and again go in for a dose of Datly Telegraph sensation- 
alism about crime, and enjoy the creeping of the flesh which it 
roduces—‘TI feel as if it made my back open and shut,” said a 
ousemaid once, who was a great admirer of this kind of lite- 
rature—without suffering any permanent injury; but this is a 
mistake, There is no taste which grows so quickly on people as 
a bad one; and, when corruption of mind and feeling once sets 
in, it spreads rapidly. It is impossible to say how much harm is 
done by such narratives as those of the fight between Brummy and 
the dog, and of the various horrible crimes which from time to 
time come to light, by which the Telegraph cultivates popularity 
among the least intelligent classes of the community. There is 
nothing which it is more dangerous to foster than a taste for nasty 
and horrible things as a fillip to a stagnant imagination. 


QUEEN MARY AT THE LYCEUM. 


iv was proper that vert should be brought on the stage, 
and an attempt, in itself far from hopeful, might be made un: 

most favourable conditions at the Lyceum. Few readers of the play 
probably have felt any strong desire to see it acted, and the cha- 
racters of Queen Mary and Philip of Spain will always remain 
thoroughly unprovocative of sympathy. us say at once that 
Miss Bateman and Mr. Irving did all that was possible for these 
characters, as the manager did for the play generally. It was not 
long, yet it was tedious; and although Queen Mary took an un- 
conscionable time in dying, we remember that the spectacle of her 
sickness might be preferable to a description of Cranmer’s burning. 
At the close of the first performance Mr. Irving declared his inten- 
tion of telegraphing to the author that the play was “a confirmed 
success,” and it is true that a full house a tae plentiful ap- 
plause, with a barrow-load of bouquets for Miss Bateman. There 
isa story of a Frenchman who used to take a good place every 
night at a spectacle of performing lions in order that he might be 


present when the lion-tamer’s head was bitten off. It may be sus- 
pected that many persons went to the Lyceum on Tuesday night 
to see the fun of what used to be called the damnation of a new play. 
But respect is due even to misdirected art. There are many lines 


in Queen Mary at least good enough to remind us of the author's 
better lines elsewhere, and if such a play had been written fifty 
years ago, it would certainly have been performed, although we do 
not think that even then it would have succeeded. It would have 
been produced as a sort of tribute by the stage to literary emi- 
nence. The manager of the Lyceum has undertaken to supply in 
this respect the want of a national theatre, and failure properly 
evokes sympathy. But failure beyond doubt there was. Even 
the usual remedy of the pruning-knife is here inapplicable, for 
much has already been cut away from en and we feel utterly 
impartial between that which has been and that which has 
been left in adapting it for the stage. 

No poetry and no acting can us take an interest in the love 
of Queen for Philip of Spain. The line 


I am eleven years older than he is 


unluckily recalls to mind a quotation lately made by Mr. Lowe in 
the House of Commons; and to the following question— 
But will he care for that ?— 
we should be disposed to answer that, men, and particular! 
rinces, being what they are, we decidedly think he woul 
Philip's notion, according to the poet, seems to have been 
that it was for the advancement of the Catholic faith that 
a son should be born to him by Queen Mary, and that, if 
only enough of heretics were burned, the blessing of Heaven 
would rest upon their i The Queen was neither yo 
nor healthy, and had never been beautiful, but the flames o 
Smithfield would be more potent than the torch of love. — 
tona few more heretics and er the fire. In a damp 
etestable climate the smell of Cranmer’s burning was the only 
comfort which a pious but chilly Spaniard could discover. His 
apathy towards the Queen grows into disgust, and, while affecting 
t at his own departure, he, with more truth than politeness, 
indi that he prefers supper to conjugal endearments. The 
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cture is painfully natural, but per it need not have been ex- 
in England, and what shall its apes Queen do for it? Burn more 
heretics, says her husband. @ protests in the same interview 
that he “never loved her more,” and we entirely believe him. 
The affairs of his many kingdoms call him, and he must away ; but 
presently a political reason is suggested for his staying longer. A 
prudent counsellor asks if he may not say that Philip stays to 
please his wife, and Philip answers that he may “if he cares to 
put it so.” The complaint of Philip to his wife— 

Your people are as cheerless as your clime— 


is fully supported by the author, who has represented England, 
sometimes called “merry,” as a dismal swamp interspersed with 
ibbets. It is always to be remembered to the credit of Queen 
’s reign that there were no railway accidents, and perhaps the 
general tenor of life was not much affected by those scenes of 
violence and cruelty which in the page of history impress our 
minds so strongly. We can believe, too, that a y Ben. of Islip 
would start early in the morning with three hard eggs in his 
pocket to get a good place at the Oxford burnings. But all 
attempts at —— such scenes of everyday life must be either 
tesque or horrible. At Queen Mary’s Court heads stand so 
feb upon shoulders that a lover’s sigh would blow them off. 
e Princess Elizabeth’s meditations are too lugubrious to be 
relieved even by the farcical incident of Sir Henry Bedingtield’s 
dirty boots, and on the whole it may be said that the Laureate’s 
tragedy is less —— to the spirits than his comedy or farce. 
One of the most hideous features of the story is the proposal made 
by eg thee Elizabeth’s hand while Mary is rather too slowly 
dying. The Ambassador explains in soliloquy that, if this proposal 
be ee he and his master will break in this princess and 
correct her bad habit of swearing. We could wish that at the same 
time she might be taught not to make puns. Theacting of these and 
other minor is neither nor bad, and none of the actors, 
we should think, could feel the slightest interest in the scene in 
which they appear. Mr. Irving conveys only too forcibly the idea 
that Philip hates England and is tired of his wife, and that is 
really all that he can do. Thus the weight of the play rests upon 
Miss Bateman, and dramatic students will of course like to see 
what she makes of an ungrateful part. It is not usually expected 
of a tragic actress that she should sing, and Miss Bateman 
effectively recites the beautiful lines addressed to the lute. After- 
wards, when the author makes her seat herself on the ground, he 
rr unfortunately invited comparison with Constance in King 


Here is my throne ; bid kings come bow to it. 


But Constance was of other mettle than the ailing, wailing Mary, 


and we could have heard Snape the awakening discourse 
which she would have ad to an unfaithful husband. The 
sorrows of Queen Mary do not lend themselves to poetic treatment. 

The obstreperous loyalty of the Lord Mayor would in our day 
have been rewarded by a baronetcy; but as Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
whom he opposes, has been excised, the valiant magistrate fights 
with a mere vague suggestion of rebellion. If we turn to the scenes 
in which Wyatt appears, we shall find that they are among the best 
in the poem; and at any rate they are furthest removed from the 
caterwauling of Queen . They exhibit vividly an example 
of what Macaulay has described as the system of government under 
the Tudors. The country would stand a good deal; but if the 
Court went too far, there was always in reserve that which in 
another time and clime was called the sacred right of insurrection. 
The men of Kent gathered at Penenden Heath, seized Rochester, 
and marched on London. A little more vigour in Wyatt, or a little 


less courage in the Queen, and the Spanish and the 
Marian ution would have been prevented. The Queen 
showed on this occasion her father’s daughter, and the 


scene in which she declares that she will die “ with those that 
are no cowards” is the least unpleasant of the acted oy 
Wyatt’s failure and the executions which followed it cowed re- 
sistance, but still it is difficult to understand why the English 
neta endured the proceedings of Gardiner and Bonner. Philip 

rought no soldiers to England, for the best of reasons—that 
the country would not endure them; and as the Queen had no 
money, she must have had few guards. She depended for help 
against rebels on the nobility or the City; and if rebels had real 
grievances, the nobility and the City were likely to be at least par- 
tially in sympathy with rebellion. We cannot help thinking that 
Philip of Spain has had rather hard treatment from the popular 
historians whom the poet has followed. The Spanish Ambassador, 
Renard, for a long time discouraged persecution, as became a man 
with whom policy was first and religion second. The Queen no 
doubt believed that burning heretics would make her a jo 
mother of children, but it may be doubted whether her husband 
cared enough for England to take the trouble to extirpate its 
heresy. He was fearfully sea-sick on the voyage hither, drenched 
with rain on landing, and snubbed and suspected all his train. Like 
his more famous father, he was coarse and indiscriminate in his 
tastes, but we do not know that any lish town or village pre- 
Serves such traditions as may be found in Germany. The on | 
which the poet puts into the mouth of a lady of the Engli 
Court seems, however, probable, and the Queen, besides being in- 
conveniently fond of her husband, was, we may believe, intensely 
Jealous of his civility to her attendants. 


Unalterably and pesteringly fond 


is Philip’s own comment on his wife's behaviour, and it must be 
allowed that the scenes between them are dreadfully true to 
nature, although perhaps rather compromising to the dign: 
of the Tragic Muse. Mr. Irving has got himself up w 
for the part of Philip, not forgetting the “yellow head and 
yellow beard,” and he preserves a suitable gravity of demeanour, 
If it had been possible for Philip's natural brother, Don John 
of Austria, to have taken his place, the English people might 
have been better pleased. Philip had none of his brother's 
military talent, and his personal courage was doubted. Not 
the least of this prince's trials must have been his first 
draught of ale which he took on the night of his arrival to show 
his determination to conform to the customs of the country. He 
landed at Southampton, and rode thence to Winchester in pouring 
rain to meet his bride, and it is reckoned that 4,000 noblemen, 
gentlemen, and others on horseback, and under no command, rode 
with him. The Emperor more than any other person was responsible 
for this unhappy marriage, which he desired for the sake of the 
a aa gene it might give him over France. His Ambassador, 

mard, although he counselled moderation in religion, was for 
thorough measures in politics. At his instigation the Queen sent 
taly dane Grey to the scaffold, although in the play she answers 
his first suggestion with the line, 

I am English Queen, not Roman Emperor, 


which now, for an obvious reason, is the most telling line in the 

lay. When Philip reached London, the citizens, who had fancied 
on a monster, saw to their surprise a well-dressed gentleman 
who had learned with some difficulty to touch his cap in salu- 
tation. In the winter there were balls at Court, of which, 
by the way, this play contains no trace, and Spanish noblemen 
with English ladies, and the indefatigable Renard coached, 
as we should now say, Philip in the arts of popularity; and it 
began to be thought that Heaven would not have brought about 
this grand marriage without intending that some good should 
come of it. But in May it appeared doubtful whether Heaven had 
any purpose in the matter, although moved by prayers and pro- 
cessions, and by increased activity against heretics. The Queen 
sent letters to the justices of the peace, directing them to deliver 
the holders of erroneous opinions to the Ordinary, “to be by him 
charitably travelled withal.” But it does not appear that Philip 
had any hand in this proceeding, and he usually acted under the 
guidance of Renard, who was as superior to superstition as to 
mercy. In August Philip got away to Flanders, where, if the 
climate was no better than in England, his wife could not watch 
him quite so closely, although reports soon reached her of his 
miscellaneous licentiousness. She, poor woman, all the time 
believed that she had lost her husband’s love and the favour of 
Heaven by the sin of Saul, and therefore the Amalekites of 
England should be no longer spared. So the burnings became more 
frequent, but her husband’s aversion was now undisguised ; and, 
having lost Calais to the French, she was overwhelmed with 
sorrow and sickness, and she died. The world has seen few more 
miserable marriages, and such a dreary story could hardly make a 
good acting play. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY.* 
(First Notice.) 


Me TREVELYAN is fortunate in a subject which belongs to 
him by hereditary right. Lord Macaulay’s writings are 
familiar to the world, but little was known of his private character, 
and nothing of the domestic relations which were to himself the 
most important part of his life. In his later years he entered little 
into general society, and his few associates were for the most part 
older than himself. Hallam, Milman, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Carlisle, and Bishop Wilberforce who belonged to a later gene- 
ration, have all passed away. A great literary reputation, still in 
its pristine freshness, necessarily creates interest in the personal 
history of the author. Only a few survivors recollect distinctly 
the events of a public career which ended nearly thirty years ago; 
students of oratory alone are accustomed to think of the brilliant 
historian as one of the most eloquent speakers of his time. There 
is a novel pleasure in the discovery that the bearer of a great and 
merited reputation was the kindliest, the most affectionate, and 
the most unselfish of men. Lord Macaulay's public and private 
character was known to be blameless; his tenderness, his con- 
stancy, his simple and healthy enjoyment of life, could not have 
been generally appreciated till now. If Mr. Trevelyan is to be 
congratulated on the choice of his hero, Lord Macaulay also is 
fortunate in his biographer. It is a happy accident when literary 
ability and taste coincide with the command of the necessary 
materials for the biography of a celebrated man, If Mr. Trevelyan 
had been a stranger, he would have possessed many qualifications 
for his task; but he could never have attained the intimate lnow- 
ledge of his famous kinsman which began with his own earliest 
childhood. It may perhaps be a drawback to the biography as a 
work of art, that, in dealing with Macaulay’s Parliamentary and 


* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, George Otto 
| Trevelyan, M.P. 2 vols. Longmans, & 
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official career, Mr. Trevelyan expresses s and definite opinions, 
though his language is always temperate and fair ; but the defect, if 
it is adefect, is anecessary consequence of Mr. Trevelyan’s position and 
pursuits. If the person who is of all others best qualified to write 
the Life of Macaulay happens to be an active and earnest politician 
and a rising member of Parliament, his estimate of the political 
conflicts of the last generation cannot be expected to be colourless 
and neutral. 

From detailed literary criticism and eulogy Mr. Trevelyan 
wisely abstains. He is justified in noticing the transparent 
clearness of style in which Macaulay excelled all competitors. 
It may be a question whether thoughtful intellects are not 
more oy ty | attracted by suggestive writers who leave some- 
thing to be divined by competent students. The admirer of 
Macaulay, on a second ing of a e or a volume, is some- 
times disappointed by finding that he learns nothing new; but, on 
a balance of critical considerations, it is better to express the whole 
of a thought, and to leave nothing to be guessed. As Mr. Trevel- 
yan relates, a reader in a printing-office once respectfully suggested 
to Macaulay that there was one sentence in two volumes of which 
the meaning could not be apprehended at a glance. A Northern 
manufacturer read the first two volumes of the History aloud to 
his men after business hours; and when the last chapter was 
finished, one of the audience moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Macaulay for writing a History which working-men could under- 
stand. e number of readers who take pleasure in riddles is as 
one to ten thousand grateful recipients of digested thought and 
knowledge. Style is the most characteristic product of intellect. 
Lord grey wrote clearly because his knowledge was generally 
accurate, and his conclusions were always definite. The manner- 
ism which critics remark in his writings proceeded from the same 
cause. His excessive use of antithesis may perhaps be explained 
by a tendency to resolve a perplexing doubt into two clear and 
contradictory propositions. The process was inapplicable to com- 
plex problems which admitted of no easy or distinct interpreta- 
tion. Macaulay sometimes undertakes to reconcile his own 
description of an historical personage with actions which fail to fit 
the rhetorical framework by his favourite formula, ‘Such is the 
inconsistency of human nature.” In all such cases the confusion* 
exists in the mind of the observer, who may be well assured that 
qualities which co-exist are mutually compatible, and that in 
human nature there is no antithesis, Mr. Trevelyan quotes with 
implied approval Macaulay’s adoption of Johnson’s dogma, “that 
an author whose works are likely to live is very unwise if he 
stoops to wrangle with detractors whose works are certain to die.” 
The doctrine may be sound when the criticism concerns lite 
merit; but it is wholly inapplicable to questions of historical 
truth. The gravest fault with which Lord Macaulay can be 
charged was the want of candour which he displayed in refusing 
to correct errors which were in themselves pardonable and, indeed, 
unavoidable. He trusted unfairly to the certainty that his own 
works would live, and to the likelihood that the works of his critics 
would die. In some instances the calculation has already failed. 
No capable judge adopts Lord Macaulay’s version of Bacon's 
personal history against Mr. Spedding’s, or fails to acknowledge 
the conclusive force of Mr. Paget's vindication of Penn. A de- 
scendant of Sir Elijah Impey, who injudiciously wrote a b 
volume in defence of his ancestor, pointed out inaccuracies whieh 
have never been corrected in the Life of Warren Hastings. Lord 
Macaulay had not the opportunity of retracting the errors which 
Mr. Forster has pointed out in his account of Swift's early life. It 
is not to be supposed that in these or other cases of the kind Lord 
Macaulay consciously persisted in error; but it would probably 
have been painful to him to disturb the convictions which he had 
once positively formed. It would be unjust to attribute his ob- 
stinacy to literary conceit or to personal vanity, for he seems to 
have been unusually exempt from all weakness of the kind. It is 
no discredit to a voluminous historian to be set right on isolated 

ints by those who have made them the objects of special study ; 

ut the mental indolence which refuses to admit a more accurate 
view of truth is not a laudable quality. A great writer ought not 
to trust to his reputation to bear him harmless when he is justly 
open to criticism, 

The interest of Mr. Trevelyan’s biography with 
Macaulay's infancy, and sustains itself to his death. A slight 
sketch of his father’s character and history forms an admirable in- 
troduction to the life of the more celebrated son. The virtuous 
austerity of the self-denying Puritan philanthropist contrasts well 
with the genial and joyous nature of Macaulay himself. Those 
who were best qualitied to judge regarded Zachary Macaulay as 
the most efficient antagonist of the slave-trade and of slavery. To 
the great business of his life he sacrificed popularity and fortune, 
nor was he even compensated by contemporary fame; but he never 
repined at his own ill fortune, nor did he envy the celebrity of his 
coadjutors. A strong attachment between father and son was 
maintained in spite of entire incompatibility of character, of 
pen anc and of opinion. Macaulay always thought, with 
good reason, that he was fortunate in his birth and nurture in a 
strict and thrifty household, in the midst of a circle of able men 
who were united by a common enthusiasm for the abolition of 
slavery. Like many eminent men, and like many who have never 
become eminent, co Braue @ precocious child, At three he 
was an r reader of books; at four he explained his offer to 

ore of some old spirits, by the remark that Robinson 


was always taking ol oo. At eight or nine the boy | lished, with the result of raising his lite 


his leisure by writing 


voluminous poems in imitation of Scott and of other poets whom 
he admired. He became a good classical scholar at a small private 
school in Cambridgeshire, where he stayed till he went to Cam- 
bridge. At this time his father intended to leave him the share 
of an eldest son in a considerable fortune amassed in the African 
trade; but the accumulation soon afterwards dwindled, and 
eventually disappeared; and it was fortunate that Macaulay's 
classical knowledge, notwithstanding his ignorance of mathematics, 
secured his election to a fellowship at Trinity in 1824. Two years 
afterwards he was called to the Bar, and joined the Northern Cir- 
cuit. He had not seriously studied law, and yet there is no stranger 
instance of the capricious uncertainty of professional success than 
his total failure to obtain business. His unequalled memory and 
his natural eloquence would have made him a great advocate ; and if 
he had found it worth while, he would soon have corrected his 
early deficiency of legal knowledge ; but the attorneys of the North 
never discerned his capacity; and his total earnings at the Bar 
amounted toa single guinea for prosecuting a fowl-stealer. In 
1827 Lord Lyndhurst gave him an appointment as Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy, which he retained till the office was abolished five 
or six years afterwards. In 1826 he began his connexion with the 
Edinburgh Review with the well-known article on Milton; in 1830 
Lord Lansdowne returned him for Calne at a fortunate moment. 
His speeches on the Reform Bill at once placed him in the first 
rank of Parliamentary orators; and in 1832 his merits were 
inadequately recognized by an appointment as Commissioner of the 
Board of Control, and soon afterwards as Secretary. A higher 
honour consisted in his election for Leeds in the first Reformed 
Parliament. In his official capacity he assisted in passing the 
West Indian Emancipation Bill; but at one stage, in accordance 
with his father’s convictions and his own, he placed his resignation 
in Lord Althorp’s hands. During his short service at the Board of 
Control he chafed under the restraints of a subordinate position, 
and he was strongly impressed with the necessity for an independent 
member of Parliament of possessing a pecuniary competence. For 
this reason, and also that he might be enabled more eiliciently to 
assist his family, he accepted in 1833 the place of member of the 
Supreme Council in India. In this capacity he effected by the 
Penal Code the first of many great legislative improvements in 
which India has anticipated England. He also became the first 
President of the Committee of Public Instruction, and he took an 
active part in removing restrictions on the freedom of the press. 
His superfluous energy may be measured by his own list of the 
books which he read in thirteen months of 1834 and 1835 :— 

I have read Hschylus twice; Sophocles twice ; Euripides once ; Pindar 
twice; Callimachus; Apollonius Khodius ; Quintus Calaber ; Theocritus 
twice ; Herodotus ; Thucydides ; almost all Xenophon’s works ; almost all 
Plato ; Aristotle’s Politics, and a 0 deal of his Organon, besides dipping 
elsewhere in him; the whole of Plutarch’s Lives; about half of Lucian ; 
two or three books of Athenzus; Plautus twice ; Terence twice ; Lucretius 
twice ; Catullus ; Tibullus ; Propertius; Lucan ; Statius; Silius Italicus ; 
Livy ; Velleius Paterculus ; Sallust ; Cxsar; and lastly Cicero. I have a 
little of Cicero left, but I shall finish him in a few days. 1 am now deep in 
Aristophanes and Lucian. 


He was at the same time beginning German, and he read parts of 
Chrysostom and Augustine, whose style he irreverently described 
as that of a field preacher. 

In 1838 Macaulay left India, having accomplished his object of 
obtaining an independent competence, which was augmented by a 
legacy from his uncle, General Colin Macaulay. During his stay in 
India his eldest sister, who had accompanied him, married Mr. 
Trevelyan, then the most rising of the young civilians; and he 
suffered deep affliction from the death of another sister, Mrs. 
Cropper. His father died during his homeward voyage; but he 
had the good fortune to be accompanied by Mr. Trevelyan and his 
family, who afterwards, to his great delight, remained permanently 
in England. While he was travelling in Italy in the following 
autumn he declined an offer by Lord Melbourne of the office of 
Judge Advocate ; and, having already conceived the plan of his 
History, he was inclined rather to a political than a literary 
life. ‘Tie was at this time thirty-eight, or, as Mr. Trevelyan is 
pleased to say, not much past middle life. Successive ages as- 
sume a different aspect as they are regarded from the Hastern 
or the Western side. In the following year Macaulay’s scheme 
of life was temporarily altered by his election for Edinburgh, 
and his acceptance of the office of Secretary of War with a 
seat in the Cabinet. Immediately after his accession to office 
the venial slip of dating a letter to his constituents from 
Windsor Castle exposed him to exaggerated ridicule and ground- 
less abuse. The incident is only worth noticing for his own 
comment, many years afterwards, on the happiness of a life in 
which the trivial blunder and its consequences were among his 
gravest misfortunes. During his tenure of office he sustained his 
early fame as a Parliamentary ker, and he continued to write 
for the Edinburgh Review. The brilliant Essays on Clive and 
Warren Hastings belong to this period. No other Minister was 
probably so well content when Lord Melbourne's Government was 
driven trom office in 1841. He immediately resumed the History ; 
he published the Lays of Ancient Rome which had been begun in 
India; and he was driven against his will by American piracies to 
republish his Essays written for the Edinburgh. In Lord John 
Russell’s Administration of 1846 he held the sinecure post of Pay- 
master-General ; but at the general election of 1847 he lost his 
seat for Edinburgh, and consequently retired for the last time from 
office. In 1848 the first two volumes of his great work were pub- 
reputation to the 


ymns, a Universal History, and highest point, and of adding largely to his fortune. In 1852 the 
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constituency of Edinburgh retrieved the error which had been 
committed in 1847 by spontaneously electing Macaulay ; but his 
interest in contemporary politics had by this time subsided, and 
his health began to break. He spoke, however, amid general 
applause, on the India Bill, and his authority and plausible argu- 
ment induced the House of Commons to adopt the competitive 
system of os to the Civil Service. 1856, in conse- 
the Pag his he for Edin- 
, and in the following year he gratefully acce a on 
the recommendation of About the he 
received from his publishers a single cheque for 20,000/. in 
we payment of the proceeds of the second instalment of his 
istory. From 1841 to 1856 he had lived pleasantly in the 
Albany, and from that time to his death at Holly Lodge on 
Campden Hill. At all times he found domestic society in the 
house of his sister, to whose children he was warmly attached. He 
felt as a heavy blow the departure of Sir C. Trevelyan to India as 
Governor of Madras in 1859. The family were to follow in a few 
months, and he could scarcely hope to see them again. His health 
at this time was breaking fast, and before the dreaded separation 
occurred, he died suddenly and without pain on the 28th of 
December, 1859. Of his ¢’ ter, tastes, and habits, as they are 
vividly described by Mr. Trevelyan, it will be more convenient to 
speak on another occasion. 


(To be continued.) 


WHEELER’S HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


- this fourth volume Mr. Wheeler enters upon an entirely new 
period of history, which it would have been well for his literary 
fame if he had left alone. At any rate it would have been better 
for him to have waited until he had acquired a more accurate and 
better digested knowledge of Mussulman India than this volume 
exhibits. His previous volumes on the history of ancient India 
— him some credit. They did not show great scholarship or 
eep research; but the results of the author's reading and observa- 
tion were set forth in a clear, lively style, and an obscure portion 
of history was laid open to unprofessional readers. Mr. Wheeler 
seems to have been carried away by his success. In the volume 
before us he is often over-smart, his little faults have be- 
come great and glaring, and he writes more with the reck- 
less dash of a Special Correspondent than in the tone of 
a sober-minded historian. We are no lovers of the dry and 
dismal, we have no objection to an author's enlivening his 
narrative with his own ideas and speculations; but in history we 
do object to ideas being stated as if they were facts, and opinions 
laid down as ascertained and settled truths. Mr. Wheeler oe all 
a Frenchman’s love for an idea. When he catches one he cherishes 
and pets it until he is quite carried away, and is regardless of the 
consequences. So we have false identifica- 
tions, imperfect or unimportant ogies, and discoveries of sup- 
reasons or influences which either exist not at all or have too 

much importance attached to them. 

A startling passage in the preface gave us timely notice of the 
sort of thing to be expected :— 

It will be seen [says Mr. Wheeler] in the course of the present volume 
that the Moghuls bore a striking resemblance to the Vedic Aryans; that 
the Moghul empire in India between the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was probably only a repetition of what has been apparently going 
on in India through unrecorded ages; that the Moghul empire in India 
was only the last link in a chain of empires which began in the remotest 
antiquity. In other words, it will be seen that the Vedic Aryans were 
Moghuls; that Asoka and Akber sprang from the same stock as the wor- 
shippers of the Vedic gods. 

The reasons for this extraordinary opinion are stated summarily in 
p- 123, thus :— 

The religion of the Moghuls of the thirteenth.century bore a significant 
resemblance to that of the Hindus. There was [Theirs was ?] a primitive 
religion which was essentially Vedic. They presented food and wine to the 
four quarters of the earth in honour of fire, air, water, and ghosts. They 
set up domestic idols in their movable houses; they propitiated them in 
like manner. They poured libations on the earth, and also on the horse. 
They practised divination with burnt rams’ horns. They had priests like 

ans, who were skilled in astronomy, foretold ecli and cast nativi- 
ties. They also had dirty saints resembling Hindu Yegis, who performed 
miracles by virtue of their sanctity and penances. 
Mr. Wheeler had got his idea. He could see these resemblances, 
but he did not discern of how little value they are. Hindus and 
Moghuls are not the only races among which these and similar prac- 
tices prevail; but even if the like of these things had wea, 
known before, are they in themselves so peculiar, so essentially 
different from all that has been elsewhere found, that they suggest 
a very strong presumption of one common origin, and repel alto- 
gether the supposition of independent development? Were there 
nothing to be said on the other side, such analogies as these might 
perhaps be accepted as suggestive, but certainly not as conclusive 
evidence. If Mr. Wheeler had been able to control his hobby- 
horse, he would have remembered that there is no fact which phil- 
ology and ethnology have made more clear than that the Aryans 
the Moghuls are typical of widely distinct branches of the 
+ human family. face of this fact, such points of resem- 
} as he has adduced are not worthy of a moment's considera- 
tion, and we would advise him to ponder well before he proceeds 


* Tie History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Talbo Wheeler. 
Vol. 4. Part L London: & Co. 7876. 


with his projected work on the Moghul origin of the Hindu 


le. 
P But Mr. Wheeler professes to strengthen his ent by com- 
paring Asoka and Akber. Let us see what he makes of this:— 
Asoka was putting down revolt in the Punjab when his father died ; so 
was Akber. Asoka was occupied for years in conquering and consolidating 
his empire ; so was Akber. Asoka conquered all India to the north of the 
Nerbudda ; so did Akber. Asoka was tolerant of other religions ; so was 
Akber. Asoka went against the priests; so did Akber. Asoka taught a 
religion of his own ; so did Akber. Asoka abstained from flesh meat ; so 
did Akber. In the end Asoka took refuge in Buddha, the Law and the 
Assembly ; in the end Akber recited the formula of Islam :—There is but 
one God and Muhammad is his prophet. 
One point of identity has been overlooked. Asoka’s name begins 
with A, so does Akber’s. Exception might be taken to several of 
the premisses so categorically laid down; but, taking them as they 
are presented, they do very little towards helping the argument 
that the Aryans and the Moghuls are the same race, and but few 
men will be disposed to concur with Mr. Wheeler when he atlirms 
that “the likeness between Akber and Asoka is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in history.” It is but fair to say that, atter 
expressing this opinion and specifying all the supposed points of 
analogy, he goes on to add, “ Some of these coincidents are mere 
accidents ”—an opinion in which we entirely agree; but when he 
arrived at this just conclusion, he ought to have blotted out the 
—— he had built upon the accidents. 
he early chapters of the work are of course derived from 
Mussulman writers. The narrative is short and pointed, too short 
thaps for readers who have no previous knowledge of the subject ; 
but it is very readable, and occasionally graphic and picturesque. 
We observe that Mr. Wheeler repeats the old story of the Afghans 
being the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes. This is one of those 
articles of belief which, though oft refuted, reassert themselves 
with undiminished vitality. Affinity or difference of language 
ought to settle the matter, and we thought that the difference 
been effectually shown, and notably by the late Lord Strang- 
ford. Mr. Wheeler makes Kutb-ud-din, the first of the “ Slave 
Kings,” one of his favourites, and classes him among the four 
Sultans whom he thinks the only ones “deserving of remem- 
brance” in the course of three centuries. The distinguishi 
merits of this monarch are not obvious, nor are they recounted. 
We cannot see, either, why the dynasty of the Slave Kings should 
be called the dynasty of Kutb-ud-din. He was a slave who suc- 
ceeded his master, and he himself was succeeded by another slave 
of the same master. Mr. Wheeler says, ‘‘ They had been purchased 
as slaves, they had served as siaves, and then they had risen to 
favour and usurped the throne. It is, however, difficult to draw 
any inference from the circumstance.” It is useless to seek for 
inferences and undercurrents when the course of events is 
clear and unmistakable. In default of available heirs to the 
throne, the reins of power fell into the hands of these men as the 
fittest and the strongest. They were the most prominent and 
powerful men at the death of their masters, and their servile 
origin was a mere accident. Mr. Wheeler often finds, or thinks he 
finds, analogies between events which have happened under former 
Governments and other events which have occurred, or which he 
thinks likely to occur, under our own, and here and there he utters 
a note of somewhat mysterious warning. In the thirteenth century 
the Khilji sovereigns “ carried their arms into the Dekhan and 
the Peninsula; they formed closer connexions with Hindus than 
any previous Sultans. The result was a Hindu revolt against the 
Mussulman yoke, which foreshadowed the Mutiny of 1857, and in 
every way demands a careful study.” There was a successful revolt 
against a foreign Government in the first instance, an unsuccessful 
mutiny in the second ; beyond this it is difficult to see any relation 
between them, or to understand how one foreshadowed the other. 
The ancient history of India divides itself into well-detined 
distinct eras—the Vedic, Brahmanical, Buddhistical, &c. in 
imitation of this, in the present volume, 
the history of Mussulman India has been divided into four periods; they 
correspond to four stages in the development of the religion of the Koran; 
the Sunni, the Shiah, the Sufi, and the Sunni revival. . . . Another divi- 
sion is the separation of the Mussulman period from the Moghul period. .., 
The Moghul period has wrongly been called Mussulman. Neither Akber, 
nor his son Jahangir, nor his grandson Shah Jehan, has the slightest claim 
to be called Mussulmans. 
These divisions are in a great degree fanciful, and the differences 
of religion on which Mr. Wheeler lays so much stress had little or 
no distinctive influence upon the destinies of the country. It is 
true that scarcely anything is heard about the Shias in the earliest 
period. When we come to the revolt of the Deckan we meet with 
Shias ; still it was not a Shia revolt, as Mr. Wheeler calls it, buta 
revolt against a feeble central government by strong men in outlying 
provinces. Some of the successful rebels and their successors were 
Shias, others were not; lust of power was the moving principle, 
not religious animosity. There is no pretence for saying that the 
kingdoms of the Deckan sprang from Shia influences, or that they 
were governed entirely upon Shia principles. There was no doubt 
great laxity in religious matters among the Moghul emperors, but, 
excepting Akber, and for a part only of his reign, they were 
eae Muhammadans, and their government was that of a 
uhammadan State. Jahingir makes a show of religion in his 
Autobiography, and the alternative of “ Death or the Faith” which 
Shah Jehan offered to the Christian prisoners of Hiyli ought to 
have secured him from a charge of apostacy. These monarchs were 
not good Mussulmans, but there have been many Christian sove- 
reigns who were very bad Christians—such indeed as we often hear 
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called “no Christians.” If Mr. Wheeler’s words are to be taken in 
this limited sense, we in the main with him; but then we 
shall have to look with very indulgent eyes down the long list of 
Sultans of Hind and yet find only few who can be called good 
Mussulmans. 

For the reign of Jahangir Mr. Wheeler has used the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy” of that monarch. But there are two works laying claim 
to that title. One of them, whether it was actually written by 
him or not, received a distinct mark of his recognition. The other 
has no such approval to show. Both works have been translated 
into English and are equally accessible, yet Mr. Wheeler uses the 
unauthenticated one, and on the strength of it makes Jahangir a 
witness against himself. Another writer of inferior grade receives 
such injustice from Mr. Wheeler that it may be safely said that 
he knows very little of the author whom he denounces as fulsome 
and a flatterer. Men best acquainted with the Persian historians 
have placed Khafi Khan among the most truthful and trustworthy 
of them, and it is unfair to stigmatize him, as Mr. Wheeler has 
done, upon a single passage, which certainly admits of an explana- 
tion which his censor has not discovered. 

For the reigns of Jahangir and his successor, Shah Jehan, Mr. 
Wheeler has made great use of the writings of European travellers 
in India. TBernier’s travels and Roe’s mission have been often 
cited before, but there are many others whose writings afford in- 
cidental notices of great value. A publication of the collected 
works of these travellers or a careful selection from them would 
throw much light upon the period to which they relate. Mr. 
Wheeler has done good service by his researches and by the 
many s he has quoted. We venture to think, however, 
that he has placed too implicit a trust in them. “ Travellers 
often see strange things,” and many might consider this ob- 
servation applicable to some of our Indian travellers. But putti 
this aside, and admitting that all their accounts of things whic 
came under their personal observation are correct, yet how much is 
then left! These men had won egy Sag learn, without any pre- 
vious preparation. The languages, customs, the laws, the 
administration of the country were all new to them. How 
many errors must they have made, how often must they have 
gained only limited and onesided information! For many of 
their stories about the inner life of the | grec and harems 
and the private doings of the princes and nobles they must 
have depended on the gossip and scandal of the day. We may 
trust the good faith of the reporters, but are their reports to be 
believed ? Evidence such as theirs requires jealous consideration, 
and a careful weighing of probabilities on both sides. Mr. Wheeler 
seems to have been free from all hesitation, and to have accepted 
as true all that he cites. Let us see the result. In the reign of 
Jahangir a man named Mahabat Khan played a conspicuous part. 
From a private soldier he rose to be the chief noble of the empire. 
Jahangir became a mere tool in the hands of his queen, Nir 
Jehan, and Mahabat Khan was disgraced. The proud soldier was 
not content to be thwarted by a woman. At the head of a body 
of Rajpoots he made a sudden attack upon Jahangir’s camp, and 
carried him off, a not unwilling prisoner. Mr. Wheeler says :— 

Mahdébat Khan was a Rajpoot; he commanded Rajpoots; he showed 
himself on all occasions to be a Rajpoot. His aay to Jahéngir under 
the strongest provocations was an instinct in his Rajpoot nature. It shows 
the marked superiority of the Rajpoot to the Moghul. 

The authority for Mahabat Khan’s Rajpoot origin is Herbert, one 
of the lish travellers, and Tod, the Rajpoot chronicler, whose 
scarce volumes we have not at hand to referto. Mr. Wheeler 
says, “ Jahangir, in his Autobiography, says that he (Mahaibat) was 
an Afghan e must refer to some other ibat Khan.” Tod 
may have referred to some other Mahabat, but Jahangir certainly 
did not. He describes him as Zamna Beg, son of bay hada 
of Kébul, who had served him when a prince, had been hono 
with the title of Mahibat Khan, and been made paymaster. This 
is specific a and is confirmed by the Maasir ul Umard, the 
Peerage of the Moghul dynasty. When Mr. Wheeler finds Mahibat 
Khan promoted to be Khan-Khanan, or premier noble, he feels 
“ the statement perplexing,” but does not see the necessity of re- 
considering his own strongly worded statement. “ Rajpoots,” he 
says, “ would obey no one but their own Raja.” But Mahibat 

was not the first nor the last thoroughbred Mahomedan that 
has commanded Rajpoots. Mr. Wheeler has not observed the pre- 
cautions which Mahabat Khan took to secure the fidelity of the 
Rajpoots who served him. He had bound them by an oath, and 
had carried “‘ the wives and families of many of them with them, 
so that, if driven to extremity, they would tight to extremity for 
their lives and honour.” This es it perfectly clear that he was 
not their Raja. Like the Highlanders and other people among whom 
the clannish instinct is strong, the Rajpoots were ready to follow 
their chiefs without knowing or caring much for the quarrel in 
which they fought, or the general under whose eure command 
they served. Akber’s policy in gaining over the chiefs was of in- 
estimable service to him and his successors, and helped to many a 
victory. But they were troublesome people to deal with. Shah 
Jehan, at this very time we are speaking of, lost a great battle 
through the wilfulness of one of his Rajpoot adherents. 

Mr. Wheeler brings a dreadful charge against Akber, which he 


has apparently taken from one of the travellers, but he does not 
give any reference. He says :— ‘ 
[Akber] had another way of getting rid of his enemies which is revolting 


tocivilization. He kept a poisoner in his pay. He carried a box with three 
compartments—one for betel; another for digestive pills; a third for 
poisoned 


pills. 


No one dared to refuse to eat what was offered him by the 


Padishéh; the offer was esteemed an honour. How many were poisoned 
by Akber is unknown. The practice was in full force during the reign of 
his successors. 
This bears such a suspicious resemblance to the stories about 
the Italian poisoners as at once to excite incredulity. The story, 
if heard at all, must have formed part of the gossip of the day ; 
for it is quite incredible that any traveller could have acquired 
accurate ngewe knowledge of such a matter. Akber was, as 
Mr. Wheeler describes him, “generous and forgiving.” In his 
wrath he was sometimes cruel; but cool, deliberate poisoning was 
utterly opposed to what is generally known cf his nature, and at 
variance with all that has been written about him. One of the 
historians of his reign was a bigoted Mussulman, who was his 
rancorous enemy, and never failed to say an evil word when he 
could. But he brings no such charge as this. Surely this story 
has been too hastily adopted, with too great a liking for paint- 
the darkest colours. 

he censures which we have felt compelled to pass on this 
book have been written reluctantly. Mr. Wheeler is a clever 
writer, and capable of better things. He has apparently written 
in haste, and without due preparation. But that is no excuse. 
The fault seems to lie yet deeper. He is evidently a man of quick 
perception and hasty judgment, whose feelings exercise an undue 
influence over him, and lead him to conclusions before his mate- 
rials have been thoroughly examined. 


DOWELL’S HISTORY OF TAXES.* 


M®&: DOWELL tells us in his preface that “ the style of writing 
IVI used ” in his book “‘is lighter than that usually adopted in treat~ 
ing a fiscal subject; but the reader should not infer from that attempt 
in his service any want of care in to accuracy.” It wo 
follow from this that, in Mr. Dowell’s belief, lightness of style is 
an “attempt in the reader’s service.” Our experience is exactl, 
the con . We believe that there is some stuff in Mr. Dowell, 
and that his book has been written with some “care in regard 
to accuracy.” But we have found a ee of his style of 
writing anything but a service to the er. It has sometimes 
made us half inclined to shut up the book. A fiscal subject need 
not be dull; several fiscal subjects are treated in the course of 
Lord Macaulay’s History in a way which is anything but dull. 
Who does not remember the hearth-money, the early stages of the 
art of banking, the beginnings of the National Debt? Now we do 
not expect Mr. Dowell to write like Lord Macaulay; but he might 
have come nearer to it if he had not set out with a fixed determina- 
tion to be lively. Fiscal matters, like all other grave matters, may be 
made interesting by those who have the skill to make them so; but 
they are not made interesting when the author frisks and capers and 
throws up his heels of malice prepense. A certain degree of decent 
gravity is not out of place in dealing with such matters. There is 
something solemn about even an ordinary bank ; and weare sure that, 
could we have gone with Bishop Richard of London and seen the 
earliest recorded Tom Brown (Magister Thomas cognomento 
Brunus) sitting in King Henry’s Exchequer, our soul would have 
been bowed down with reverence. Perhaps with Mr. Dowell, who 
dates from the Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, familiari 
with these things may have bred contempt. We would fain s 
to him ina parable. He himself tells the story of the personage 
whom King idward, Queen Edith—whom, by the way, he oddly 
turns into Eleanor—and Earl Harold saw dancing upon the money- 
We know of no other precedent for such extreme lightness 
of manner in dealing with a fiscal subject. And we are sure 
on reflection, Mr. Dowell will no longer think the performance 
one which it is at all becoming to imitate. 

It is plain that Mr. Dowell has taken a good deal of pains with 
his subject, and that, Borge Se has not quite got rid of the notion 
that a book is a book, he to a great extent gone to the best 
sources. Mr. Dowell discoursing of taxes is at any rate much 
better than a Cabinet Minister, past or present, discoursing of 
Emperors. It is cheering in such times to see a public officer of any 
kind really working at the history of his own subject. Only it is 
a pity that Mr. Dowell was stirred up by some evil genius, most 
likely his exemplar Tempore Regis Edwardi, to fancy that he 
must needs be lively. He begins with a scrap of Moliére in the 
first half-page ; he has two scraps of English verse in the next 
page; here is a bit of Horace, here a bit of Isaiah; here we are 
told that “the following lines of Seneca are said to have uced 
a deep effect on the mind of Columbus,” and we accordingly get 
the , which everybody knows, about “ nec sit terris ultima 
Thule.” But perhaps Mr. Dowell’s greatest exploit in the way of 
quotation is when, just after having set up Charles the First’s 
standard at Nottingham, he adds :— 

Without departure from the course of the narrative, as confined to the 
history of taxation in this Maggy ee may, in progress, put forth a hand 
and cull by the way a flower, if the reader will allow the expression, from 
under Italian skies. 

No sensible reader will allow pr ding 3 expression, or look upon it 
as any attempt in his service, when Mr. Dowell goes on to quote 
a or more about taxation at Florence, “according to 
Sismondi.” Most things with Mr. Doweil are “ ing to” 
somebody, and it does not always seem to make much difference 
* A Sketch of the History of Taxes in England from the Earliest Times 


to the Present Day. By 4 Dowell. Vol. I. To the Civil War, 
1642. London: Longmans & 1876. 
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to him whether it is “ according to Stubbs ” or only “according to 
Hume.” In short, Mr. Dowell cannot be happy for a whole page 
without quoting somebody; only it is too bad when, in quoting 
from the Peterborough Cuscniaies one of those passages which 
everybody must quote once in his life, the a of the nine- 
es years of anarchy, Mr. Dowell carefully translates it into high- 
ite. 

PYet the vice of quotation hardly equals in enormity the vice of 
allusion and the vice of interrogation, of both of which Mr. 
Dowell is very fond. He draws a picture of a knight who 
has gone to the crusade, and he asks, “ Who, when he, the strong 
man armed, was beyond the seas, was to take care of goods and 
castle and fair ladye?” We had really thought that this last bit 
of frisky spelling was confined to those local antiquaries who seem 
to think that there is something either learned or lively or sancti- 
monious, we are not sure which, in spelling the eastern part of a 
great church the “ Ladye chapel.” So we get another fine frisk 
when the Saladin tithe draws near, and brings with it a discussion 
on the taxation of movables. The knight's fee suggests the knight, 
and the knight suggests the supposed virtues of chivalry ; so we 
have an outburst ing to a quotation, but followed by a com- 
ment breathing the practical wisdom which is doubtless learned 
in the Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House :— 

The king’s writ to a tenant-in-chief ran “per fidem et ligantiam quam 
nobis debes” ; true answer, as beseemed his fealty, was required from noble 
knight ; and to speak the truth—the Spartan rule—was ever a guiding pre- 
cept of chivalry. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Moreover, land cannot be concealed from view ; and in those days the ap- 
proximate annual value of a man’s possessions in land was probably no very 
difficult calculation to those who scrutinized the returns, 
But there is also room for quotation, allusion, and interrogation in 
dealing with smaller people than those who held in chief of the 
king by knight service :— 

But in the case of the tenant in socage, the mere agriculturist, would his 

return of his horses, and cows, and sheep, and pigs be trustworthy ? Would 
Cerdric, the Saxon franklin, care accurately to inventory cattle and goods 
for the purposes of the Norman a ? And how could his return 
be checked by sheriff and justice? What answer would Gurth give when 
point, and the fiscal question was put. “Dic mihi, Dameta, 
cujum pecus ? ”—Tell me, shepherd, whose herd is this ? 
When we get into the am into which Mr. Dowell has now led 
us, we are at least thankful to be spared any reference to the swine 
and the sheep which got Norman names after they were dead. But 
Mr. Dowell has here given us another spelling of the mysterious 
“ Saxon franklin.” Did Scott by his ‘ Cedric” mean “Cerdic,” 
or what? Mr. Dowell’s “Cerdric” seems to be a kind of half- 
way house. In another place Mr. Dowell gets on the history of 
towns, where we get more quotations after a fashion which shows 
that two good things mingled together do not always make a third 
good thing :— 

“Here too had been splendid cities, Christian churches, noble public 
works, and private mansions,” writes Professor Stubbs, from whose admir- 
able work on the Constitutional History of England a considerable portion 
< the next page or two is derived. The reader cannot but recall the 

e3 


it came to the 


“ Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem, 
Tot congesta manu preruptis oppida saxis.” 

Professor Stubbs is true in his way, and Virgil is true in his way, 
but the two put together make something which is not true. No 
reader who has ever compared England and Italy would think of 
recalling the bit of Virgil after the bit of Stubbs; for Virgil, 
speaking of Italy, gives a description which is applicable to Italy, 
but which is not applicable to England. The hill-fort grown into a 
town, so common in Etruria and Latium, so common in a large 

of Gaul, is in Britain almost unknown. The words of Virgil which 
exactly describe so many Italian sites could not be applied without 
a little straining even to Exeter and Lincoln. 

In short, through the whole of Mr. Dowell’s book, the dance 
which is performed on the money-bags so constantly catches the 
eye that we can hardly see the money-bags themselves. Yet we 
believe that the money-bags are there after all. We believe that 
Mr. Dowell really has taken a good deal of pains with his subject ; 
only, under some s notion of making his subject attractive, 
he to it a of stuff, put 
in simply to look spri . He begins by a long apology, with 
many quotations, for at the beginning ; he 

ins before the beginning ; for what has “ Ancient Bri- 
tain ”—even though derived from Brutus or from the zpvraveiov— 
to do with the history of taxation in England? “From the 
Roman Conquest of Britain to the Norman Conquest of England ” 
is an odd division; yet both the wording of it and the chapter 
itself show that Mr. Dowell hasread something. He has got up his 
——— and such matters creditably, and he has worked hard at 
his ox. But he still mistakes the one Pipe-roll of Henry the 
First for a Pipe-roll of Stephen; and, what is much graver, in 
the very act of quoting fessor Stubbs’s demonstration to 
the contrary, he still believes, Blackstone-like, that a “ feudal 

tem” was “introduced” at some time, seemingly at the great 
Gemét of Salisbury. And so we go on to scutage and carucage 
and tallage and such like grave matters, which peep out here 
and there among the quotations and the bits of liveliness. 
There must, we suppose, be something funny, though we cannot 
see it, in turning oe 4 quidam, dictus Robertus Camerarius,” 
as W. Rishanger calls the man who set fire to Boston in 1288, 
into “ Mr. Thomas Chamberlain, a gentleman of some note.” Mr, 
Dowell makes him assemble his friends under pretence of a 


| 


tournament, which may perhaps be in some other account, but 
is not in Rishanger, the only one that he refers to, where we are 
not told how Robert’s ‘‘ complices vere demoniaci ” came together, 
But this endless frisking and jerking simply wearies us out long 
before we have reached the civil war of the seventeenth century, 
to which Mr. Dowell professes to guide us. We got to ship- 
money somehow, we did not exactly know how; and then came 
the setting up of the standard, which made Mr. Dowell pluck the 
flower from under Italian skies. 

If we are doing Mr. Dowell any injustice, it is really his 
own fault. As in duty bound, we made a vigorous effort to 
get through the serious parts of his book. But our strength 
failed us; the fun had worn us out. We fully believe that 
there is some stuff in Mr. Dowell’s book. If he will send us 
another copy, or another edition, or another volume, without any 
jokes, without any quotations save from actual authorities, some- 
thing plain and straightforward that one can read calmly, like a 
Pipe-roll or Kelham’s Domesday Illustrated, without being jerked 
up and down in every page, we shall by that time perhaps have 
got over the sad effects of his merriment, and we may be able to 
deal with him as a serious writer. 


BISHOP SUMNER.* 


—— present is an age of biographies. The number of books 
of this kind with which we have been supplied during the 
last few years is enough to make one despair of human progress, 
So many persons have been taken away who appear, under the 
skilful treatment of their biographers, to be altogether unlike 
their survivors, that the man may be pardoned who thinks 
that the world is in a fair way to ruin for lack of great men 
to rule and guide it. There really must be some limit. In 
whom the authority shall be vested of drawing the line which 
shall exclude the commonplace we cannot say; but until some 
such censorship is exercised, we can only be on our guard against 
the exaggeration which is the special snare of the biographer, and 
naturally so when the subject of his labours has been connected 
with him by kinship and affection. Having carefully read the 
book before us from beginning to end, we have more than once 
been puzzled to answer the question which persistently presented 
itself to our mind, Why was such a book written at all? Bishop 
Sumner was an eminently respectable prelate, but beyond the fact 
of his having become a bishop at the unusually early age of thirty- 
six, and continued to hold his see until he was in his eightieth 
year, we can see nothing in his career deserving especially to be 
chronicled. The highest ecclesiastical personage in these realms 
said on a recent public occasion that the most exalted positions 
in the English Church were not gained exclusively by merit, but 
that luck had a good deal to do with it. Bishop Sumner, at any 
rate, was pre-eminently a lucky man. The son of a country rector, 
without University distinction, he became a bishop and dean at 
thirty-six, having previously held two canonries; and for forty 
years he filled the historic see of Winchester, being the last of 


| its Prince Bishops who enjoyed its lordly revenues without the 


control of Ecclesiastical Commissioners or the “ sweet simpli- 
city ” of a fixed income. The “ wisdom, zeal, power, and Christian 
love” which his biographer claims for him were no doubt his in 
the measure and degree in which all Christian ministers of blameless 
life possess them; but we cannot gather from his biography that 
they were found in Bishop Sumner in any exceptional measure. 
We have no doubt that there have been hundreds and thousands 
of conscientious clergymen serving in the Church of d 
during the lifetime of their more fortunate contemporary, in no 
degree his inferiors either in mental or moral qualities, but who 
have away and found no Vates Sacer because their lot was 
cast in the shade. 

Mr. Sumner seems to have been not only fortunate, but even 
from his boyhood to have borne himself in a way that made him, 
if not exactly popular, yet a person of consideration. We pass over 
the inevitable goody stories of his childhood, from which so few 
biographers can refrain, and which Mr. Sumner is the more 
inexcusable for retailing inasmuch as he rejoices that “ few records 
of his early years remain.” At Eton he had for his intimate 
friends the future judges Patteson and Coleridge; they were 
his seniors, and left school before him, but in 1809 Coleridge 
wrote to Patteson, “You found Sumner prince of the school, 
just as amiable and respectable as ever, but not so happy, for 

e is miserably left alone by our departure.” At the age 
of twenty Mr. Sumner entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
in the usual course took his B.A. degree; his undergraduate 
career, as respectable in all ways as his schoolboy course had been, 
had served to sow the seed of his future success in life, for he 
made friends with Lord Mount Charles and Lord Francis Conyng- 
ham, sons of the Marquess of Conyngham. Everything tended to 
smooth his path; the Marquess asked him to travel with his sons 
for two years, promising him a living or an equivalent at the end 
of that time. The young tutor was still a layman, and protracted 
ramblings on the Continent did not seem to be the most efficacious 
means of preparing himself for the position of a beneticed clergy- 
man; but a pliant prelate of Norwich was found ready to ordain 


* Life of Charles Richard Sumner, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, and 
Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter during a Forty Years’ Epi: 
copate, By the Rev. George Henry Sumner, M.A., Hon. Canon of Win- 
chester, and Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. London: John Murray. 1876. 
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him without the legal title, and the young deacon and his pupils 
set out on their travels. At Geneva he met his future wife, and 
this changed his plans at once; he now looked to returning to 
England, and in 1816 he was settled at Highclere as curate, with 
a house full of pupils. Even here his luck stood by him. To 
some yo men possessing no University distinction such a 
curacy as Highclere, with six pupils at 250/. per annum apiece, 
might have seemed a sufficiently good resting-place ; but this life 
was described by his brother, who in his turn e Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as “enduring hardness,” and the p t 
of immediate promotion led the same brother to write:—‘ The 
same light which the obscurity of a curacy has not concealed will 
equally, I dare predict, a itself a light from heaven, now that 
it shall shine more publicly in the sight of men.” The whole 
family, so far as we can judge from the correspondence, formed a 
mutual admiration society ; they practised infinite courtesy among 
themselves, and seem to have a very pleasant sense of their 
own superiority, individually and collectively. The five years 
of hardness at Highclere were once nearly interrupted by the 
offer of an endowed school at Enniskillen, with an assured income 
of 1,800/. per annum. The matter was duly weighed, and the 
offer was declined ; yet in two years’ time, when it was supposed 
that a stall at St. George’s, Windsor, was about to be conferred on 
him, Mr, Sumner received a letter from his uncle, containing the 
following comfortable words:—“Thus has your conscientious 
= relative to the Irish preferment been rewarded even in this 

So it was that virtue was rewarded more substantially than is 
always the case. Mr. Sumner’s first pupils seem to have been 
models of gratitude ; they never forgot their tutor, and now that 
they were high in the favour of George IV. and attached to the 
Royal Household, they endeavoured to make Mr. Sumner partaker 
of their exaltation. The result of their representations was 
that Mr. Sumner was summoned to Brighton, dined with the 
King the same night, and after dinner was kept for three 
hours in conversation by His Majesty. What it was that 
impressed the King we are not told; but the Royal dis- 
cerner of spirits at once offered the young curate a canonry at 
Windsor. This was done without consulting Lord Liverpool, the 
Premier, who refused to ratify the appointment, and threatened to 
resign his office; a very pretty quarrel ensued, and the letters 
which are full of recriminations and petulant complaints ; 
but the Prime Minister was firm. The King pleaded that his word 
had been pledged ; the Court were in dismay ; Lord Mount Charles 
wrote in such anguish that his grammar failed him; still the 
Minister was resolute. But-out of this wrangle ultimate profit and 
advancement were secured to the fortunate subject of it; the King, 
baffled on one hand, was only the more eager to promote the 
advancement of his protégé. He immediately made him his 
Private Chaplain, assigning him a house in the Park at 
Windsor :— 

Other arrangements are in progress [wrote Lord Mount Charles] whi 
if they take sien will, I trust, make _ as comfortable as the — 
it is true you will not be Canon of Windsor this time, but, as the King most 
kindly quoted at dinner when he saw my agony :— 

“Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro.” 
You cannot conceive what he suffered on the occasion. He is, without ex- 
ception, the best-hearted man that ever breathed. 
The present generation will — be grateful for this contempo- 
estimate of our modern Teucer. 

e “other arrangements” were completed, and Mr. Sumner 
soon afterwards wrote :— All my appointments are confirmed, and 
I shall have a living, perhaps immediately, certainly very soon; 
it is Lyme, in Dorsetshire, on the sea-coast. This prospect is de- 
lightful,” he adds; but whether he refers to his prospects of 
preferment or to the prospect from its vicarage we are not 
told. But Lyme did not receive Mr. Sumner for its vicar; 
the first living offered to him was Abingdon, which was ac- 
cepted; and here Mr. Carter, the curate, was retained in his 
position ; he was “so much liked that it would be a great in- 
justice, both to him and the parish, not to continue him as curate.” 
What was the subsequent lot of this exemplary curate we do not 
gather; perhaps he died a curate; but this we know, that in six 
months he must have had to make terms with another vicar, for 
Mr. Sumner was in that time made Canon of Worcester. An offer 
of the Bishopric of Jamaica was made in 1824, and declined by 
the King’s command, who had richer gifts in store ; in the follow- 
ing year the Worcester stall was exchanged for one at Canterbury, 
to which was added the promise of the next bishopric that should 
fall vacant. Sir W. Knighton, in revealing the King’s intentions, 
added :—‘ Now, dear friend, you must begin to do everything as if 
you were at this moment a bishop. Be so good as to get rid of 
your shirt frill and trousers. It is the King’s wish that you im- 
mediately take your Doctor’s degree”; and without delay the 
University made Mr. Sumner D.D. by Royal mandate. In the 
following year the Royal word was kept, and Mr. Sumner became 
Bishop of Llandaff and Dean of St. Paul’s; on all sides congratula- 
tions poured in, the Bishop of Chichester adding :—“ You will 
want the attendance of two bishops at your consecration 
at Lambeth; I shall be most happy to render you my ser- 
vices on that occasion.” The Bishop of St. David's (Jenkinson) 
kindly gave him his own experiences of the episcopal wig, which 
he thought would be comforting to a novice :—* I was annoyed by 
it at first, but I have now got used to it.” It is melancholy to 
reflect that, in spite of this consolation, its recipient should evs 
lived to discard that solemn head-gear. In the following year Dr. 


Sumner reached the limit of his prosperity, being translated to 
the see of Winchester at the age df Serta. 

If we were to accept the estimate of his biographer, we should 
be led to believe that no such episcopate has been elsewhere wit- 
nessed ; but in truth the Bishop’s career was sufficiently creditable 
fearlessly to challenge criticism, though not to call for unlimited 

. He was a sensible, clear-headed man of business, a dili- 
gent correspondent, earnest in the cause of education and of Church 
building ; great progress, especially in regard to education, having 
been made in the diocese during the forty-two years of his rule ; 
but it must be remembered that this long period included the 
epoch most fruitful of zeal and devotion in the history of the 
Church of England, while it would be ridiculous to assert 
that Winchester was in any respect the leading diocese. He 
refused all offers of commutation from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and he acted with much munificence in appropriating 
the value of his rights in an estate at Southwark to te increase 
of poor benefices. On many occasions he showed sound common 
sense, and once at least was not too timid to avow his sympathies 
with the weaker side when he thought the weaker side was in the 
right. In the agricultural riots of 1830 he received the dis- 
contented try at Farnham Castle, and, instead of prescribing 
hydropathic treatment in the nearest horse-pond—a suggestion 
which it was reserved for a younger bishop to originate—he remon- 
strated with the farmers, and obtained an increase of wages for 
the labourers. This was all the more creditable to him inasmuch 
as it endangered his popularity, and popularity he valued very 
highly. He had the elements of it very much at his command—a 
genial presence, powers of conversation, and ample revenue. He was 
a courtier by conviction and diligent practice, and healwaysseemed to 
be impressed by the feeling that when he ceased to be popular he 
would begin to be nobody; and this, while it saved him from 
fanaticism, narrowed his sympathies, and in some instances made 
him unjust. Mr. Sumner is anxious to show that “the Bishop was 
no party man” (p. 413); that “no one was more tolerant than the 
Bishop” (p. 412); and, apparently with the view of enforcing 
this, he quotes from the late Sir J. T. Coleridge’s Memoir of Keble 
an extract from a letter of Mr. Keble in which he describes a 
charge of the Bishop’s as “ really admirable,” “and, as to matter, 
very instructive”; but in so doing he forgets that the mention of 
Mr. Keble’s name recalls to all who have any memory incidents of 
Bishop Sumner’s episcopal administration which a more cautious 
biographer would have taken care not to revive. Beyond the 
notorious fact that for the greater part of his episcopate Mr. Keble 
was vicar of Hursley, and never received even the dightest recog- 
nition of his ae favour, it is hardly less notorious that he 
was the object of the Bishop's marked suspicion ; and we think 
Mr. Sumner would have been more ingenuous if, when he had Sir 
J. Coleridge's Memoir before him, he had not contented himself 
with quoting Mr. Keble’s friendly estimate of his father’s charge, but 
had also quoted Sir J. Coleridge’s remarks on the way in which Mr, 
Keble’s manifold claims for preferment were passed over to the 
detriment of the Church herself; or had given the 
where, in the most delicate way, the story is briefly told of the 
special hardship under which Mr. Keble laboured from the fact of 
his curate being in deacon’s orders. The Bishop had erected an 
isolated passage in Hooker’s Fifth Book into a standard of 
faith, and in so doing had done what the Church had 
never attempted or wished to do; the curate declined to 
subscribe to any tests which the Church had not prescribed, 
and for seventeen years, while friendship for his vicar retained 
him at Hursley, the prejudices of his Bishop kept him a 
deacon. At last, when Mr. Keble’s a and necessary exposure 
of himself at night while performing his parochial work gave the 
greatest concern to his friends, Sir J. T. Coleridge endeavoured 
to move the Bishop. He wrote, “From anxiety for one friend 
and confidence in the personal kindness of the other, I made an 
attempt which was unsuccessful.” This led to the departure of 
the curate, who found no difficulty in obtaining priest’s orders and 

referment in another diocese, where the Bishop did not consider 

imself wiser than the Church. The man who ruled his diocese 
and distributed his patro so as to leave the author of the 
Christian Year in unre obscurity is self-convicted of medi- 
ocrity; and we imagine that all who read the work before 
us with any knowledge of what the diocese of Winchester 
has been, and who were the men that most readily found favour 
with Bishop Sumner, will ascribe to the not unnatural partiality 
of his biographer the estimate which he has formed of his 
influence in the Church. We do not think that members of 
Convocation or of the Lambeth Conference of 1867 have any 
recollection of his having swayed those bodies by the force of 
his character and eloquence, as he is represented to have done. 

The more we study the book the more we are puzzled to divine 
what purpose it can have been intended to serve. Of a bishop whose 
one pre-eminent distinction was extraordi good fortune a bio- 
graphy of fifty pages might surely have chronicled all that required 
to be commemorated ; but the biographer, having the task before 
him, felt himself bound to compile a book of the regulation size, and 
so we have a volume of 480 closely printed pages, containing infinite 
gossip on all conceivable topics of no interest, including descriptions 
of such remote places as Ramsgate, Ghent, Geneva, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and the Lakes, with details of meals taken on his walk- 
ing tours and travels. The memory of a man worthy of a formal 
biography is not honoured by being mixed up with such a farrago, 
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APPLETON’S NILE JOURNAL.* 


his dedication Mr. Appleton expresses such a profound con- 
sciousness of the small proportion of valuable residuum left by 
“ the turbid overflow of journalizing travel,” that we can only ex- 
our surprise at his having decided to publish his own notes. 
or the Nile in icular has been done with most monotonous 
iteration from Cairo to the Upper Cataracts. The familiar tombs 
and temples stand just as they have stood since they burst upon the 
marvelling gaze of the fathers of modern tourists. Moralizing on 
the memories of the past has worn itself threadbare. The life of the 
dahabeah, from shooting the py to shooting the rapids, must 
of necessity be singularly devoid of incidents of novelty. Every- 
body to be met with on the banks of the venerable river is an old 
and intimate acquaintance, from the obsequious native Vice-Consul 
to the vociferous and independent Reis of the Cataracts ; and the 
occasional disinterment of some new bit of buried treasure scarcely 
furnishes matter for a fresh volume of travel. If a Nile traveller 
hopes to make a hit nowadays, he must turn his attention in the 
direction of the practical, like Mr. Eden when he published his 
serviceable little book with the object of making people inde- 
ndent of the hitherto inevitable cea. But when a man 
ys himself out to expatiate on the witchery of the sacred river 
in the esthetic and romantic vein, evena Lamartine or a Kinglake 
would be hard put to it, and we cannot congratulate Mr. Appleton 
on having achieved a distinguished success. He says in his 
dedication that his journal is like a thousand others, “ full of trivial 
details, and without learning or eloquence.” But there he wrongs 
himself. As for the trivial details, we would very willingly have 
more of them, for those little incidents of daha lite which 
are always varying can alone brighten up chapters that treat of 
hackneyed themes. As for learning, he does not profess much of 
it, we grant ; but, indeed, after the indefatigable researches of a host 
of historians and archeologists, any display of the modern “ learning 
of the Egyptians” can at best be merely a réchauffé. But Mr. 
Appleton’s pages positively teem with eloquence. From the opening 
sentences in the very first page the style goes on swelling and rising, 
like the Nile flood, till we are nearly carried off our legs ina rush of 
epithets and magnificent metaphor. As Mr. Appleton kept 
his journal for the entertainment of himself and his nieces, 
and only = it to the public as an afterthought, we presume 
that tall thinking and diloquent expression come to him by 
instinct. But many of Fie qualifying, or rather aggravating, adjec- 
tives are so quaintly misplaced, so oddly or so visibly 
far-fetched, that we might have fancied he had wiled away 
the wearisome hours by exerting his ingenuity in parodying Mrs. 
Malaprop. Through the first half of the volume at least, he seems 
to have made a practice of di ing any expression that is plain, 
simple, and intelligible ; nor is it only the admiration of some stu- 
ous temple or the intoxication of some gorgeous sunset that fans 
into a flush of rapturous transport the latent poetry of the author's 
temperament. But when human nature has an undue strain put 
upon it things must arrive all the sooner at the inevitable 
dom, and (Mr. Appleton’s metaphorical manner is catching) 
when the Nile inundation is at its height it begins steadily to 
subside. Happily for the author and his readers, the latter half 
of the Journal is simple and unpretentious in comparison with the 
former ; and of a sudden we are conscious of a grateful relief, as if 
we were gliding along in peaceful waters after having cleared the 
sensational contusion of the cataracts. 

To give our readers some notion of Mr. Appleton’s style, 
we may cull at random a few of his flowers ot speech, be- 
Ganing with the very first of his phs, where “ this 

ournal gets launched out of the embayed sweetness of our 
earlier hours.” “How unlike last evening, when Egypt melted 
our being in its twilight, and we hung like flies in amber in the 
golden peace around us!” Next day,“ as the sky began to clarify,” 
and the “ghostly films of clouds were smoothing into the deep, 
thoughtful brow of Egyptian day,” the voyagers experienced the 
strange physical or Pave ge phenomenon of “ lapping the 
sunshine with their Northern nerves.” Taking a comprehensive 

lance at Nile natural history, we hear, enter alia, of the 

ies that in the p inflicted upon Pharaoh being 
stimulated in this nineteenth century “ by the virus of millenniums 
of infants’ eyes.” The wicked vulture hangs in the sky, “ its 
shaggy pin-feathers dark against the brightness.” There are storks 
standing “ silent and silvery, tesselating the brown sand bars”; and 
the pelicans are “ shining like ingots of silver against the gold of 
the sunset.” Whether Mr. Appleton is under the impression that 
the Nile Valley was settled much earlier than Mesopotamia or 
Syria, for instance, we do not know ; but of a Sunday he moralizes 
thus :—“ Sunday ; such an eternity of years has poured through this 
valley since man first lived here that time almost melts into the 
white light of eternity.” The figures in the temples of Luxor 
move before their eyes, “a procession of spirits, stripped of 
materialism and fastuous colour, friendly, - remote, half im- 
parting and half hiding their secret.” The groves of palm 
trees are, if we rightly understand a somewhat obscure passage, 
singing hosannas and waving their branches in praise of their 
beautiful river, and we may listen to what is the “tumultuous 
discord of the beauty” of the dew, the morning, or the evening, 
according as we may choose to interpret the context. But, 
although the Nile life may have been in great measure rhapsody, 


* A Nile Journal. By T. G. Appleton. London: Macmillan & Co. 


“it was not wholly dream.” For “there is a peculiar effort 
of the mind, which moves like a questing hand among the dim 
places of the past, and puts up the game of fresh thought and 
restored life.” Indeed, had it not been for occasional references 
to sport, and the fact that the writer was fond of shooting, from the 
internal evidences of thought and style we should have been in- 
clined to set down “T. G. Appleton” as a romantic young lady. 
For he has a feminine weakness for gushing on the slightest 
provocation, and such deceptive little touches as “‘our dear Nile” 
are frequently to be met with. 

As we have implied already, there is more that is original in the 
manner than in the matter of this journal, so that we have been 
tempted to linger over the former. And although we may regret 
the scarcity of “trivial details” and lively little episodes, yet the 
book is not altogether barren of these. Occasionally, too, Mr. 
Appleton does put something in a new light, or does say something 
suggestive. Thus he makes the very sensible remark in one place 
that it is the blemish of most Nile journals that, while they dilate 
on the sweets of the voyage, they say little or nothing of the 
bitters. This idea was borne in upon him at Derr, where a con- 
catenation of untoward events tried a very equable temper. 
All the people on board seem to have suffered sympatheti- 
cally; for the usually good-humoured sailors took to quarrel- 
ling, and one of them was thrown overboard. The weather, which 
had promised magnificently the night before, had taken a sudden 
turn for the worse. Though the wind came from the south, it 
blew chillingly. “Nature, stripped of gold and purple, is in sack- 
cloth and ashes”; the scenery looked dull; the palms had ceased 
singing hosannas and looked like brooms, while the clouds of 
drifting sand blew over the colourless water. It was a di 
able change enough from the evening before, when “ silvery lawn, 
fine as if spun by the fairies, was drawn across the sky, and this, 
touched by the light of the departed sun, made the whole heavens 
seem as if powdered with rose leaves.” On days like that, some- 
thing worse than mere ennu? must weigh upon the clouded spirits ; 
and Mr. Appleton’s own feelings no doubt enabled him to 
sympathize the more easily with those of an unlucky Greek gentle- 
man who had been indebted to him the evening before for a cigar 
and a bottle of claret. Of all places in the world, the Greek had 
selected Derr for his villeggiatura, and no wonder that “ he seemed 
hungry for chat,” and pronounced the place of his sojourn dull. 
On the downward voyage the tourists really had an adventure. 
One morning as they were putting off, there rose a great clamour 
on the bank ; a young Nubian, making his escape from a tyrannical 
master, had bolted on board the dahabeah, and the pilot, although a 
countryman of his own, wanted to give up the fugitive. The 
worthy dragoman, however, a British subject, would not hear of 
this; he struck an attitude with the British flag in one hand and 
his revolver in the other, while Mr. Appleton, rushing upon deck 
in his night-dress, came opportunely to use his authority to compel 
the pilot to make astart. Two days afterwards the mob of one 
of the villages made another serious attempt at recapture, which 
was again repelled. In a word, as Robinson Crusoe says, the 
lad stayed with them, learning to make himself as useful in the 
pantry and at the dinner-table as his uneducated clumsiness 
would allow. But in the course of the cruise they had been pick- 
ing up other protégés till they ended by collecting a regular 
menagerie. The poultry coops of course were being steadily 
emptied and replenished, but the cook had a family of pet pigeons 
which ap to have been spared. There was a very fascinating 
kitten, christened Kiki, which grew too quickly into a cat, and a 
a the embodiment of grace and gentleness, which they 

ught from a woman that had tamed it. They were less success- 
ful with an infant crocodile, taken in a fisherman’s net, and small 
enough to disport itself in a basin of water. Small as he was, he 
already snapped by instinct, and it was owing perhaps to his morose 
disposition that he only survived his capture a few days. Mr. 
Appleton had some conversation with Mariette Bey, who bitterly 
deplored the vandalism of certain tourists; those who have least 
appreciation of art being most unprincipled in mutilating its monu- 
ments by way of providing themselves with souvenirs of Egypt. 
Often, when the Bey has made some interesting discovery, he is 
obliged to cover it up carefully again; and should the Khedive 
become more liberal in the way of enlarging his staff of guardians, 
there are many treasures discovered and concealed again which 
will once more be finally restored to the light. As Mr. Appleton 
says, reasonably enough, enlightened measures of this kind would 
probably pay indirectly ; for the more numerous and attractive the 
exhibition of remains of antiquity, the greater will be the influx of 
wealthy travellers to visit it. We may add that the cost to the 
Government might be insignificant. For once it would matter but 
little if the conservators received infinitesimal pay, and if the pay 
were suffered to run indefinitely into arrear. ‘They could scarcely 
tamper with the monuments in their charge without imminent 
danger of detection; and in any case they would be sure to lay 
travellers under contribution for the backshish that would be seldom 
refused them. 


ROME DURING THE VATICAN COUNCIL.* 


” A BOOK worthy of the best days of Italian thought "—such 
is the eulogium passed by Mr. Gladstone seven months ago 


* Eight Months at Rome during the Vatican Council: Impressions of a 
Contemporary. By Pomponio Leto. Translated from the Original. London: 
John Murray. 1876. 
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on this remarkable volume; and it is with much pleasure that 
we now welcome an English translation of it. The book has made 
a considerable sensation in Italy, partly by reason of its conspicuous 
intellectual and literary ability, and partly on account of the 
mystery in which its authorship was for some time shrouded. It 
was clear from internal evidence that the author was an eye- 
witness of the events which he relates; and indeed he does not 
leave the reader in any doubt as to that point, for he frankly de- 
clares that “there is very little related of which the author was 
not a personal witness, or which he did not receive on authority of 
uivalent value.” After a time suspicion fell on the Marquis 
obili-Vitelleschi, who was — to have received his informa- 
tion from some friend in the Council; but it is now pretty well 
understood in Italy that, whatever the Marquis may have 
taken in the publication of the book, it embodies throughout the 
ideas and in a large measure the language of the Marquis’s 
brother, who sat in the Council as Bishop of Osimo and Cingoli, 
and who died some months ago, at a comparatively early age, a few 
weeks after receiving the cardinal’s hat. He was aman of wide 
culture and of liberal opinions and sympathies, combining an 
aptitude for philosophical speculation with the sagacity of a 
tical statesman; yet withal a sincere and devout Catholic. 
e Liberal Catholics of Italy—a larger than is com- 
monly supposed—had built great hopes on Mgr. Vitelleschi. In 
spite of his known liberal opinions, he was personally popular 
with the Roman Curia, and his name was sometimes mentioned 
among those likely to succeed the present te His premature 
death has put an end to all those hopes; and this volume of vivid 
“Impressions” and profound reflections shows what he might 
eee bien to his Church and country had his life been prolonged. 
Cardinal Vitelleschi—for we shall speak of the book as his, 
though we do not by any means wish to ignore his brother's share 
in its production—does not appear to have disapproved of the sum- 
moning of the Vatican Council. Here and there, indeed, he uses 
language which seems to imply some misgiving as to the wisdom 
of the enterprise. The Pope, for example, had availed himself 
of a public occasion to declare “that it was not only wrong, 
but blasphemous, to say that the Church needed reform.” “ If 
there was nothing requiring change,” retorts our author, “ what 
was the use of summoning the Vatican Council three cen- 
turies after the last that was held? But suppose there was 
something to change, there was something to reform. So that, if 
the Pope used the phrase in an absolute sense, he condemned him- 
self for having summoned the Council; and this opinion would 
perhaps be in accordance with that of several prelates, and even of 
some cardinals of the Roman Curia.” It was not, however, be- 
cause he saw no need of reform that Vitelleschi had his doubts 
about the policy of summoning a Council, but because he had no 
confidence either in the disposition or capacity of the dominant 
ty in his Church to cope with the evils which he saw paralysing 
= energies and menacing her future. To think of averting these 
dangers by proclaiming the infallibility of the Pope under the 
sanction of an anathema seemed to him as futile and as mischievous 
as Mr. Disraeli’s recent device for arresting the conquests of Russia 
in Central Asia seems to us :— 


Are there no defects in the Catholic religion [he asks], save those re- 
garding its authority ? Is that the only subject worth consideration ? Is 
the loss of the temporal power the sole evil on which we should deliberate ? 
Could no other matters be found worthy to occupy the attention of an 
Ccumenical Council called together after the lapse of three centuries to 
deliberate on the interests of religion? For instance, would it not be a 
suitable inquiry for the Ecumenical Council of the nineteenth century to 
examine into the cause of the various evils that affect the Catholic popu- 
lations of our age; their abnormal condition in many ways, the slowness of 
their growth, and their relative inferiority, moral, civil, and political? An 
inferiority which is in proportion to the greater or less prevalence of the 
system presented in the scheme [he means the Schema de Ecclesia debated 
in the Council]. No very profound statistical knowledge is necessary ; 
one can see at a glance the difference in prosperity and of civilization to be 
found in Spain as compared with England, and in Ireland as compared with 
the sister Isle, or as between Portugal and Holland, between South and 
North America, between Italy and Germany, between Savoy and Switzer- 
land, and in this latter country between the Catholic and Protestant 
cantons. 


That questions like these should be publicly propounded by an 
Italian bishop is sufficiently remarkable, and the answer which he 
ives to them is not less so. He finds that populations moulded 
£ the Papacy are behind their neighbours, not only in temporal 
well-being, but also in the arts and sciences, “ in grand under- 
ings,” and “ in all those useful institutions by which mankind 
can render ho: to the Creator.” It is in France that he finds 
the best illustration of these reflections, since that country presents 
at once the two sides of the picture. On the one hand, she appears 
as the rival of the foremost nations ; their rival in literature, in art 
and science, in philosophy, in industry, and in general prosperity. 
But there is another side to this fair picture which shows Fn rance 
as on a level with the countries which have dropped out of the 
in the march of modern civilization. Can we assign a 
reason for this duality in the life of a single nation? The author 
thinks we can :— 

Beginning from the encyclopxdists down to the learned men of the 
present day, how many of the savants, and of those who have in any way 
assisted in the growth of Modern France, would have been recognized by 
Rome as her children ? How many laws, how many institutions, and what 
amount of learning would have been of necessity lost to France had the 
voice of Rome prevailed in that country? Imagine the consequences to 
France as regards culture and science had her intellectual progress been 
subjected for a century to the corrections and revisions of the Roman 
Index. What part can the influence of Catholicism (using that term in 


the Ultramontane sense) claim in the civil glory and intellectual progress 
of France ? 

The author's reference to the encyclopedists must not mislead 
the reader into supposing that he any sympathy with those 
who think that even civil progress is possible without the stimulus 
and the sanctions of religion. On the contrary, he insists on “a 
strong and living faith” as a necessary element alike in the birth 
and development of any civilization worthy of the name. It was 
the elements of true religion which they contained that inspired 
the fairest forms of Pagan civilization, and in each the degenera- 
tion of the civil polity proceeded part passu with the corruption of 
the religious sentiment. What he deprecates is that system of 
absolutism which reached its culmination in the Vatican Council, 
and which necessarily forces out of the Church, and consequently 
into activity independently of her, and sometimes against her, 
some of those elements in the formation of character which are 
essential to the orderly development of humanity. And the result 
of this policy is visible in the contrast which the author observes 
between those States which have been moulded by it and those 
which have comparatively escaped its influence. In the former he 
sees moral and intellectual s tion, tempered occasionally b. 
violent ebullitions of “the spirit of revolution ”—not that legiti- 
mate revolution which expresses the universal law of progress, 
but that “ which signifies the violent, brutal, and envious revolt” 
of the human passions against lawful authority. In the latter 
there has been a “chronic revolution” also; but it has been, on 
the whole, the peaceful revolution of social forces working out 
their predestined ends. The social and political progress which 
is the glory of the last two centuries in Europe and America has 
been achieved in spite of the doctrines of the Roman Curia. On 
the other hand, those States, in South America and elsewhere, 
in which those doctrines have had full play, are the reproach of 
modern civilization, and should furnish the Church of Rome with 
a subject “ for sad meditation.” 

What is the explanation of these contrasts ? Only two explana- 
tions seem possible to the author. The state of things which he 
describes must either be the effect of a difference in the moral and 
intellectual training of the populations in question, or it must 
result from some peculiar idiosyncrasies of race or influences of 
climate. The partisans of Ultramontanism would prefer the latter 
hypothesis as “the most convenient, though the most humiliating 
for humanity, and, if true, involving irreparable evil.” The author, 
however, prefers the former, and justifies his preference by an acute 
and most interesting analysis of the intellectual and moral disci- 
pline to which the populations of Roman Catholic countries are 
usually subject, and which he is*careful to distinguish from 
“ Catholicism itself.” We must refer the reader to the masterly 
chapter in which the author works out this of his subject, and 
can here only indicate some of its points. He traces most of the 
mischief to the undue exaltation of “the principle of authority,” 
which, “ owing to the natural tendency of the institutions founded 
upon it, has been always exaggerated to such an extent in Catholic 
education, that on all subjects, and in every way, it has usurped 
the first place, and has produced the blindest submission corre- 
sponding to the most absolute power.” The effect of this training 
is to weaken, and sometimes to suppress, the working of the in- 
dividual conscience, which is absorbed in “the conscience of 
Church authority.” The sense of personal responsibility hardly 
exists, “and so the perception of good and evil ceases to be per- 
sonal and spontaneous, and becomes reflective and a 
“It often happens”—such is the startling statement of a 
Bishop and Cardinal of the Roman Church—“ that a Catholic, un- 
less gifted with an unusual superiority of mind, has no knowledge 


_of good and evil other than that which he derives from the external 


authority, which in many cases is represented by any chance indi- 
vidual. Nor is this only with to questions of principle, 
where such help may be sometimes both desirable and salutary ; 
the same external direction is applied on all occasions, in all con- 
tingencies, in the everyday life of the people, and is carried by 
simple natures into trivial details and matters of no importance.” 

A director charged with this minute control over the conscience 
ought to be, not only very wise, but very holy. But since the 
mass of directors are not thus qualified, “the human conscience, 
being often ill guided, is likely to go astray; at any rate, never 
having learnt to reflect and judge for itself, it. loses the capacity 
for so doing, grows ually weaker, and at last becomes impo- 
tent, just as the limbs of the body, if never used, lose their 
strength.” A double evil results from this state of things. A 
person brought up in the way described is helpless the moment he 
tinds himself in circumstances where it is for him to 
decide for himself, “and the recoil from such a despotism fre- 
quently throws the pupils of the Jesuits into the wildest revolu- 
tionary excesses.” The second evil is thus described by the 
author :— 

In the second place, the external authority can only find expression 
through words spoken or written, and, being unable to follow the infinite 
complexities of human action or to discern the secret recesses of the human 
heart, cannot give a rule of sight and wrong to meet all contingencies ; so 
that there must still remain many cases in which an individual, being 
without that guidance, can only ascertain the right course by consulting the 
delicate and indefinable instinct of his own conscience. Hence arise the 
subtleties, the mental compromises, and the disingenuousness too frequently 
met with among our people. 

We have not space to follow the author through the rest 
of his analysis. His conclusion is that the system of educa- 
tion prevalent in Roman Catholic countries “tends to form, 

nstead of a Catholic world, a Catholic party, gradually sepa- 
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rating it in all countries from the habits, the interests, and the 
affections of the rest of the nation.” It erects a barrier against 
the progress of modern civilization among Roman Catholic nations 
by the establishment of “an authority at once inflexible and in- 
capable of carrying out its designs,” “strong enough to overpower 

resistance from its subjects, but incapable of assimilating them 
to itself.” From the nature of the case “it is an authority ever 
at war with the rest of the world; ready and eager to create diffi- 
culties in the civil society in which it moves, but unable to conquer 
in the battle it has provoked.” This is the policy which, after 
centuries of struggle, received its final triumph and con- 
secration within the Church of Rome in the Council of the 
Vatican, and perhaps received at the same time the first 
impetus towards its eventual overthrow. The Roman Catholic 
Church is at this moment a theocracy the most absolute and un- 
limited which the world has yet seen. The whole fabric is 
centred in the Bishop of Rome, to whose irresponsible will the 
members of the communion which he rules must henceforth con- 
form their conduct in faith and morals—that is, in all that relates 
to their life on earth. Whatever control circumstances may 
exercise over decisions of individual Popes, it is certain that, in 
decreeing what the author calls their “apotheosis,” the Vatican 
Council took care that no such control should ever be exercised 
by the Church. The whole Episcopate voluntarily divested itself 
of every rag of jurisdiction, for it placed under the ban of an 
anathema all who should dare to question the Pope's “ total 
plenitude of supreme power,” which “supreme power” is defined 
as being “ordinary and immediate, sive in omnes et singulas 
Ecclesias, sive in omnes et singulos pastores et fideles.” The 
Episcopate is thus degraded, as the author truly observes, to the 
condition of mere “ official delegates,” without any inherent juris- 
diction in matters of discipline, and without any share in the 
teaching power of the Church, since the Pope's definitions in 
faith and morals are declared to be independent of the consent of 
the Church. 

How this revolution has been brought about is recorded, step by 
step, in this striking volume. The book is divided into chapters, 
corresponding to the months during which the Council sat; so 
that it is partly a chronicle of what took place at the Council, and 
partly a record of the “impressions” that the events made upon 
a ~<<d of singular breadth and power, which enjoyed the 
advantage of viewing these events from the vantage ground of 
an actor in the scene. “It may truly be affirmed,” says Cardinal 
Manning in his Pastoral on the Council, “ that never was there a 

ter unanimity than in the Vatican Council,” and he goes on to 
enounce as “calumnious falsehoods, fabricated to bring the 
Council into odium and contempt,” “the descriptions of violence, 
outcries, menace, denunciation,” “ with which certain newspapers 
deceived the world.” We can only say that these descriptions are 
amply corroborated in the pages of “ Pomponio Leto.” Cardinal 
Manning's anger is, however, natural enough under the circum- 
stances, as the following quotation from our author will show :— 


History is bound to award to the author and originator of every work the 
ge or blame which is due to him. All must remember the part taken 
yy the Fathers of the Civilta Cattolica, and Monsignor Manning, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, in promoting the dogma of the personal Infallibility 
of the Pope, and all know that it was their mind and their will that carried 
it. On the day of the promulgation of the dogma Monsignor Manning re- 
ceived as a gift, from the Society of the Jesuits, a portrait of Bellarmine 

with the following inscription— 

HENRICO EDWARDO MANNING, 
ARCHIEP. WESTMONAST. 
SODALES SOC. JESU, 
COLLEGII CIVILITATIS CATHOLIC, 
SESSIONIS IV. CONCILII VATICANI 
MNEMOSYNON. 


We cannot dismiss the volume without bearing our testimony 
to the excellence of the translation. We.have compared it with 
the original, and can say with confidence that it is as faithful as 
it is vigorous and readable. We may add that the book is en- 
riched by an appendix containing the full text of a number 
of important documents, several of which are only given in sum- 
mary or in part in the Italian version. 


JEBB’S ATTIC ORATORS.* 


N° more solid proof of the enlarged scope of classical scholar- 
ship in this country has appeared within the last score of 
ae this essay of a most competent scholar to write the 

y of Greek oratory. Till now it has been the fashion of 
nineteen out of twenty Greek students to content themselves with 
one or two masterpieces of Demosthenes and Eschines, to which 
here and there one might add an oration or a letter of Isocrates. 
But the thought of working back to the origin of Greek oratory, 
of getting a systematic insight into those steps in the forma- 
tion of style which are marked by the names of Antiphon, Ando- 
cides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Iszeus, and of discovering in these the 
bases on which the mightier masters of Attic eloquence built their 
glorious superstructure, has, if it ever occ to any English 
scholar, not been seriously fullowed up. Whilst there has hitherto 
been nothing like an adequate sketch of the rise and progress of 
Greek oratory, even for the use of general readers, the fact that 


* The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to Iseus. By R.C. Jebb, M.A., 
Public Orator in the Unlversity of Cambridge, and Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow. London: Macmillan & Co, 1876. 


Dobson’s edition of the Greek orators, cum notis variorum, in sixteen 
volumes (London, 1828), has always been a drug on the market, 
bespeaks at the same time the general prejudice on the subject, 
and the boldness and merit of the scholar who rises superior to it, 
Mr. Jebb proposes to himself two objects, directly or indirectly 
bearing on the history and advancement of literature—first, to 
trace the influence of Greek oratory in its growth and its maturi 
on the history of Greek prose expression ; and secondly, to furni 
students and general readers with an apparatus (in the shape of 
lists, analyses, and so forth) for the comprehensive and consecu- 
tive study of the Attic orators before Demosthenes. As regards 
the first of these objects, he supplements K. O. Muller’s inade- 
quate conception of the relations of oratory to universal prose 
literature; in carrying out the second he both stimulates and 
assists, beyond most of his fellows past and present, the curiosity 
of modern students for a more thorough acquaintance with the 
extant speeches in the originals. It is, no doubt, hard to see how 
time is to be made for the incorporation of some five or six earlier 
orators (whose remains take up some six hundred pages in the 
Paris edition of Didot) with the study of Demosthenes and 
Eschines, in whom the subject finds its crowning interest; but 
it is obvious that, unless the range of view is thus widened, our 
knowledge must be after all fragmentary, whereas such help 
as is supplied vy Mr. Jebb’s thorough handling is likely to have 
the effect of bringing forth separate editions and analyses of 
the various orators, and thus facilitating the gradual mastery 
of a tract from which at present people seem to be frightened 
away. It will have been something achieved (apart from the con- 
tribution towards a history of Greek oratory) to stimulate by the 
incentive of a quickened interest the production of such com- 
mentaries on the earlier orators as that of Mr. Sandys on Isocrates’s 
“ Ad Demonicum” and “ Panegyricus,” now standing, as Mr. Jebb 
remarks, “alone in this country.” But this, be it remembered, is 
only a secondary aim. Our author's prime aim, as he hi 
puts it, 

is to consider the lives, the styles, and the writings of Antiphon, Andocides, 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Isros, with a view to showing how Greek oratory 
was developed, and thereby how Greek prose was moulded, from the 
outset of its existence as an art down to the point at which the organic 
forces of Attic speech were matured, its leading tendencies determined, and 
its destinies committed no longer to discoverers (ebperat), but to those 
who should crown its perfection or initiate its decay. ‘lhe men and the 
writings that mark this progress will need to be studied systematically and 
closely. It is hoped that much of historical, social, or literary interest will 
be found by the way. But the great reward of the labour will be to get a 
more complete and accurate notion of the way in which Greek prose grew. 
It will not be enough if we break off when the study of Iseos has been 
finished. It will be needful to look at the general characteristics of the 
mature political oratory built on those foundations at which Iszeos was the 
latest worker, to conceive how distinctly Iseos and those before him were 
related to Lycurgos, Hypereides, Zischines, Demosthenes. Nor must we 
stop here. The tendencies set in motion between the fourth and fifth 
centuries B.C. were not spent till they had passed into that life of the 
Empire which sent them on into the modern world. The inquiry which 
starts from the Athens of Pericles has no proper goal but in the Rome of 
Augustus. 

This is a task truly worthy of the accomplished author, and one 
in which all classical scholars may find their account in following 
him, whilst even general readers may well be attracted, by the 
questions and comparisons mooted in the Introduction, to the 
deeper study of a work which will be found in a large degree within 
their range. We have already stated that Mr. Jebb adopts the 
scope of Dionysius, one of the two contemporary Augustan Atti- 
cists, in connecting the orators treated of, either as inventors or 
perfecters, with a standard of Greek prose. That prose, he re- 
marks, which was written with a view to being spoken, stood, in 
Greek antiquity, in the closest relation to that which was written 
toberead. Ancient oratory was a fine art, comparable—as indeed it 
is compared by Dionysius, speaking of the polished and chiselled 
forms of Plato and Isocrates—with sculpture or painting. As one 
proof of this, Mr. Jebb cites the training of the speakers and the 
appreciation of the hearers, who were alike solicitous of, and 
alive to, a standard of artistic elegance, and not merely attentive 
to the general effect. Reversing the modern order of elements of 
persuasion, the ancients set the ethical and pathetic before the 
logical, and Aristotle counsels the students of his Rhetoric to be 
chary of the last of these. The modern speaker has no distinct 
acceptance as an artist, whereas the ancients eschewed, as a rule, 
long chains of elaborate reasoning such as constitute one triumph of 
modern oratory. Another point of contrast, arising from a kindred 
cause, is our demand for extemporaneous =e, or its semblance 
(attributable, in Mr. Jebb’s view, to the Hebraic basis of educa- 
tion in modern Christendom, which regards the true counsellor as 
one whose inspiration is given him at the moment by a power ex= 
ternal to himself) ; whilst the ancients wrought their masterpieces 
into an artistic whole which admitted of treasured common- 
eee plastic finish, and the highest measure of premeditation, 

ut was incapable of those coups of modern eloquence, those 
thrills and electric shocks, which burst, or seemed to burst, 
spontaneously from such speakers as the elder Pitt, Sheil, and 
Erskine in the senate or at the Bar. One such rhetorical effect, 
indeed, our author reminds us, was esteemed both in ancient 
and modern oratory, down to the days of our fathers—the use 
of quotation ; but the cause of the parallel failing to a great extent 
as regards our own day is to be found in the absence of an audi- 
ence akin to the Attic in cultivation and sympathy. Were a 
speaker in our present House of Commons to perorate with as 
ing a quotation as thdt at the close of Pitt’s speech on 
the Slave-trade, how many of his hearers would applaud from 
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the heart and from the sympathy of kindred cultivation, and 
how many from an adoption of Sir Arthur Helps’s satirical 
advice about the proper reception of a classical quotation 
which you do not understand? Other questions touching the 

lastic character of Greek oratory, its personalities, its perorations 

these last in some instances eled by the modern speaker), 
and its superiority toRoman eloquence, will be found treated with 
a breadth and shrewdness indicating Mr. Jebb’s grasp of his 
subject ; and every reader must study the pages which discuss the 
two prime elements of Attic oratory, the practical culture of Ionia 
and the Sicilian rhetoric (pp. cxii-cxxx.) or the details of the 
latter use has been made of Mr. Cope’s papers on the Sophists and 
the Sophistical Rhetoric. But we must pass over these for the 
purpose of glancing, as far as space will allow, at the three orators 
who make up the first volume of Mr. Jebb’s work—Antiphon, 
Andocides, and Lycias. 

The first of these represents what is termed the austere style, 
and the third the plain style, whilst the second—“an amateur 
among experts”—occupies a position midway between the formal 
grandeur of Antiphon and the polished ease of Lysias. The 
first was the originator at Athens of the profession of writing 

eches for money, as well as a teacher of rhetoric, who pos- 
sibly numbered his warm admirer Thucydides among his pupils. 
In the assembly and the law courts his influence, though exerted 
mostly behind the scenes, was such as consisted with the char- 
acter for consummate ability given him by the illustrious his- 
torian (viii. 68), and was worthy of the great apologist of the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, his share in which he had 
to defend on trial for his life. In Mr. Jebb’s estimate of him there 
seems to be ground for accepting relatively Thucydides’ praise of 
Antiphon’s virtue, in the sense of consistency and disinterestedness ; 
but that which probably stood him more in stead, and brought 
him, late in life, to the front in politics, was his trained use of a 
subtle and quick wit, and the fertility of expedient and ingenuity 
in making points in debate which came from his rhetorical 
decvorns (p. 17). In point of style ~~ is represented as 
dignified and decorous above all else. imagery his taste is 
fanciful but not florid, and the examples given of it justify the 
impression of severe control which consists with the character of 
his style. In pathos he excelled rather than in ethos, herein re- 
sembling Thucydides, though the latter is necessarily more dramatic. 
It is to Lysias in the next century that we must look for the 
artistic adjustment of words to the particular character and posi- 
tion of the person who is supposed to speak them; so that, 
to use Mr. Jebb’s = a chent had not only the advantage 
of professional aid, but the further advantage of appearing to 
have dispensed with it. In arrangement we note simplicity as 
a characteristic of Antiphon, his programme being as follows— 
proem ; introduction ; narrative of facts; arguments and proofs; 
epilogue. But his weakest point seems to have been narrative, 
in which Andocides and Lysias were strong. His strongest 
was in general argument, though a glance at the speeches of the 
first tetralogy in the chapter on Antiphon’s works (pp. 48, 49) will 
show that he not seldom resorts to sophistries oak to arguments 
in acircle. One more special and distinguishing characteristic of 
Antiphon is his stately standing aloof from hand-to-hand encounter, 
the result of his being essentially a furnisher of words and argu- 
ments for others. Whilst this disqualified him in a great measure 
for the fighting of the law courts, it may well have adapted him 
for the graver ure of the Areopagus, to which also, as Mr. 
Jebb shows at some length, his religious feelings naturally 
drew him. The coincidence of sentiment between Antiphon “ de 
cade Herodis” § 82 and Asch. Theb. 593 seg., general though it 
may be, is one illustration of the strength of these feelings; and 
geutaltins did we possess other orations than the fifteen (all relating 
to cases of homicide) which remain of Antiphon, direct and indirect 
evidence of it would be multiplied in proportion. The criteria of 
the date of the speech on the murder of Herodes are cogently mar- 
shalled in p. 59, and the chief features of Antiphon’s other extant 
speech _ the Areopagus, “On the Chorentes” are sufficiently 
analysed. 

There is so little of rhetorical training, or distinct progress in 
his art, about the speeches of Andocides, that one hardly sees his 
title to be numbered among the “ten” orators. Perhaps his con- 
nexion with history—“ history” which, as Mr. Jebb puts it, 
“only knows him under a cloud”—has more to do with it than 
any services to the culture of oratory. Theill luck which brought 
him into odium with the oligarchs for his informations about the 
Mysteries and the Mutilation of the Herme, whilst his hereditary 
connexion with the oligarchy set the democratic party against him, 
seems to have placed him continually in an attitude of defence and 
self-preservation, and perhaps may have made him more reliant on 
native wit and shrewd knowledge of men than on the arts and 
resources of rhetoric. What remains of his speeches are that 
“De reditu,” B.c. 410, in which he sought in vain the removal of 
disabilities attaching to him for his past complicity with the 
impious ; that “on the Mysteries,” in 401, whereby he achieved his 
acquittal; and a political speech on the peace with Sparta, which 
shows strong sense and a clear-sighted eye to Athenian interests. 
In all of these we miss method, finish, and precision of thought or 
rhetorical figures. Andocides depends rather on a rough unhewn 
plainness, a yor arra: ent of matter, and a forcible artless 
narrative. Of this last, the famous description of the first night in 
prison, when he yielded to entreaties to divulge what he knew of 
the conspiracy, is a special example. Add to these his resort to 
such natural figures as irony and indignant question, and his intro- 


duction of stories and anecdotes, and we detect a certain advance 
beyond the grave and austere style of his predecessor Antiphon, 
though, after all, his place and value are more concerned with history 
than with rhetoric. It seems to be agreed that he had no training in 
the Sophistical schools, but curiosity is roused as to the source of 
the strange argument in the peroration of the speech “ De reditu,” 
wherein he lays the fault of humian mistakes on the mind, not the 
body, and claims acquittal for his Se ae on the plea 
that years had brought him a new mind! (See vol. i, 112 and 
Andoe. de Reditu, § 24.) 

It is on turning to Lysias that we realize the made in 
Attic prose. Mr. Jebb regards the prose of Lysias as so admirable 
that his merit as a writer is in danger of obscuring the oratorical 
power which shines out in such speeches as that “ Against Era- 
tosthenes "—a speech comparable in some res with that of 
Demosthenes on the Crown, though spoken, unlike that masterpiece, 
from a private standpoint. But perhaps this is no more than might 
have been expected of one whose business was not speaking, but 
speech-writing, and who lacked those opportunities ror cvccsame | 
addressing an audience which the on of citizenship would 
have given him. The brief history of this orator’s career and its 
vicissitudes comes out very pleasantly in Mr. Jebb’s tripartite 
sketch of the man, his style, and his works, the chief interest of 
which centres unquestionably in the second. As we have already 
said, Lysias introduced into speech-writing—to which after 
the confiscation of his property by the Thirty he resorted for 
a livelihood, and which he pursued so assiduously that he is said 
by Dionysius to have written two hundred forensic speeches—the 
practice of putting into the mouth of his client a plain natural ex- 
pression of what the man might be expected to say, instead of a 
fashionable and conventional rhetoric. As the founder of the _— 
style, he recognized the dictum “ Ars est celare artem,” and, by 
combining tact of treatment with charm of lan , Stood out as 
the professor of naturalness. Mr. Jebb dissents, not without 
reason, from K.O. Muller’s view that Lysias had two styles—the 
earlier forced and artificial, the later plain. Asa rule, his pure and 
simple diction, his clearness of thought and expression, the result, 
according to Dionysius, of a wealth of the right words; his vivid- 
ness, which sets a scene before the mind’s eye in correct draw- 
ing, and not merely, as Isocrates does (the illustration is Mr. 
Jebb’s), in brilliant colouring; his acute reading of character 
and sense of propriety, which makes all in keeping—these 
—— are quite consistent with the plain style, whilst they 

o not allow plainness to become a synonym for lifelessness 
or formality. None of the orators are more skilled in de- 
lineating character by a few quiet touches, none more graphic or 
convincing in narrative ; but it is here that we find his supremacy 
more assured than in appeals to the feelings, or in “ the power 
which ought to elevate an epilogue.” That which detracts from 
his oratorical pre-eminence is a want of pathos and fire. Yet a perusal 
of the chapters devoted to his works will serve to show that even 
in those traits which are least prominent Lysias can shine out upon 
occasion ; as where, in his fragmentary speech on the Confiscation 
of the Goods of the brothers of Nicias, he exhibits a degree of 
feeling certainly rare in his speeches. Amongst the extant 
orations the masterpieces of Lysias are that “on the property of 
Aristophanes,” “ the defence of Mantitheos on his scrutiny before 
the Senate” (as to which Mr. Jebb redresses the scant justice of 
Dobree’s criticisms), the famous “ speech against Eratosthenes,” 
and that against Agoratus, which, though having a narrower 
and issue, is of special interest as containing a — to 

rison-scene in the speech of Andocides “On the Mysteries.” In 
is criteria of the genuineness of such speeches as the Adyos 
émragws, and those for Polystratus and against the younger 
Alcibiades, Mr. Jebb’s judgment seems to us sound and un- 
impeachable. He has apparently not overlooked any mate~- 
rial criticism advanced by other writers, and it is impossible not 
to be impressed with a sense of the valuable service he has ren- 
dered in the field of classical literature which he has selected 
for illustration, and of the access of light, knowledge, and fami- 
liarity with the ancient models of oratory for which his readers 
are indebted to this lucid and well-arranged survey. At some 
other time we hope to notice the second volume. 


THE DILEMMA.* 


I bal The Dilemma, a story of the Indian mutiny, the author of 

The Battle of Dorking has made choice of a congenial subject, 
which he handles with equal spirit and knowledge. The book 
vividly recalls the memories of that gallant s le against over- 
whelming odds, which went far to redeem the English name from 
the disrepute into which it had been falling in consequence of the 
apparent ascendency of ultra-pacific doctrines. Our most inveterate 

etractors were forced to confess that we had not forgotten how to 
fight, when they saw the scattered handfuls of our countrymen, taken 
by surprise, turning successfully to bay against the disaffection of 
millions of their subjects; “scratch” garrisons defending improvised 
fortresses, while doubtful, or even despairing, of relief; flying 
columns, cast loose from all su , marching from victory to vic- 
tory over battalions drilled and armed by ourselves, and carrying 
great cities crowded with fanatical combatants, in a series 
of swift and irregular attacks. The Dilemma dramatically concen~ 


* The Dilemma. By the Author of “The Battle of Dorking.” London : 
Blackwood & Sons. 2076. 
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trates our interest on the residents of a single station. When 
the tale opens, the society of Mustaphabad is in its normal state 
of s tion, and we have leisure to make its acquaintance tho- 
TO ly, from the Government Commissioner down to Lieutenant 
Agios Yorke, who is falling hopelessly in love with the only 
daughter of the great civil dignitary. Unsuspicious of the terrible 
experiences in store for them, they are all making the most of 
such stray occasions of excitement as a garrison steeplechase or a 
cavalry ball. Seldom have the details of ison routine or the 
various shades of military character been more lightly and happily 
delineated. Mustaphabad may have been a purgatory to those 
‘who were quartered there; but readers of the novel find it 
anything but dull. We are introduced, very much to our enter- 
tainment, to the free and easy housekeeping of Yorke and his 
y-hearted chum, in their bare little bachelor bungalow. We 
with the tittle-tattle the ladies 
lead the fashions, and to the pipeclay gossip that goes on roun 
the mess-tables. The society of the station for find but languid 
enjoyment in their evening drives on the Mall or Course, but 
to most English readers the scene will be full of novelty. Some 
suggestive touches make us at home among the men and women who 
are soon to be subjected to an ordeal inconceivably trying. As for 
the great majority of the officers, they are fair average specimens of 
their class, nor does it need an intimate acquaintance with them to 
‘get to the bottom of their characters. Generally speaking, they 
-are seriously bent on killing time, or on cultivating the serene 
Buddhist tanto which persuades them to support the dulness 
of their lot in more or less cheerful abstraction. A few there are 
of a higher stamp, who have either already risen superior to cir- 
cumstances or who still cherish the professional ambitions which 
tracted 1 seems likely to stifle. There is the distinguished 
Bolonel F d, respected and envied even by the triflers, who, 
like most Indian officers that have made themselves a name, has 
long been detached from regimental duties. There is Kirke, who 
has left the service under a cloud, and who has the vices as well 
as the military virtues of a condotttere leader of the middle 
ages. There is Braddon, who has likewise the makings of 
a noble soldier in him, but who, in the absence of all stirring occu- 
pation, threatens to settle into a confirmed tippler. And, finally, 
there is our young friend Lieutenant Yorke, who is approaching a 
critical point of his career. If he is left to nurse a hopeless 
attachment in obscure inactivity, he is likely enough to follow the 
example of Braddon, although as yet he is overflowing with life 
and hope. Should fortunate accidents give him an opening, his 
ion will incite him to make the most of it, and he may 
possibly rival the reputation of Falkland, whom he admires from a 
— distance with the devotion of generous youth. 

e chances conspire in his favour sooner than he could have anti- 
cipated, and opportunities crowd fast upon him. The Bengal army 
has proved false to its colours. The English troops have been with- 
drawn from the station; the sepoys look sullen and waver, and 
finally declare for the mutineers. | tree shown a bold front and 
an assumed confidence to the last, the English gentlemen of the 

have beaten a retreat to the Residency with the women and 
children, with the determination of defending themselves to the 
last, though they know nothing of whence help may come to 
them. Then we have a most exciting description of the 
siege, in the simple but forcible language of a military historian 
who is a literary artist as well, There is an entire absence 
of rhetorical exaggeration and poetical rhapsody. The tone 
of the narrator is that of the besieged officers, who undertake 
the most dangerous service in the natural round of their duties, 
and never show themselves disposed to grumble save when they 
see comrades preferred to themselves for some desperate sortie. 
Their deeds of unassuming heroism are left to speak for them- 
selves, and their jests over the a er they endure only serve to 
keep up their spirits. Though the narrative painfull the sad 
associations of the time, we feel it to be a faithful and reassuring 
picture of the genuine warlike temperament that makes the English 
soldier so formidable. From Colonel Falkland, who has naturally 
taken the command, to the subalterns whose souls used to be 
in billiards or their betting-books, all are elevated and animated 
in the presence of imminent peril. The women evince a patience 
and composure worthy of the men who are fighting for them, al- 
though death is making gaps in the ranks of the defenders, and some 
of the wives and their families already find themselves widowed and 

ed. Yet, in spite of the sustained strain on the nerves, gaiety 
is not altogether banished, and the weary days and anxious nights— 
they never in the pages of The Di not unenlivened by 
of fun. We know, what of course the besieged cannot 
jw, that they must be surely predestined to receive timely relief ; 
“yet we are carried away by their growing fears, as provision and 
ammunition begin to run low, and as the enemy becomes more 
audacious and a Suspense is more intense on the 
arrival of a messenger with the tidings that Kirke is on his way 
to their help; for every hour it becomes more questionable whether 
they can hold out till he sree. And the excitement culminates 
in a thrilling climax, when Kirke’s Sikh levies seem to fall back 
after showing themselves in the distance, to return speedily in an 
irresistible onset which effectually scatters the blockading force. 
All this time the interest of the novel has been b 
concentrated in the mili narrative. Yorke is indirectly the 
hero of the various episodes, and his personal anxieties have 
been thrown out in conspicuous relief. perienced students of 
fiction would have pronounced unhesitatingly that he was sure 
of the hand of Olivia Cunninghame ; and would have been 


no means 


doubly confirmed in their foregone conclusion had they known 
that he would speedily be a brevet-colonel. To their quick 
discomfiture, the young man receives a heavy blow before 
he gets his first occasion for distinguishing himself. The fair 
Olivia has given her hand to Falkland, who, in the double 
capacity of a veteran and her godfather, had formerly been ad- 
mitted to the envied privilege of chaperoning her. Being made of 
sterling and sensible stuff, Yorke teaches himself to submit to his 
disappointment. Throughout the siege he does his duty like 
a man, recommending himself to the approving notice of his com- 
mander, to whom he bears no sort 0 grudge. He is genuinely 
grieved both for his friend and for Olivia when F; d is 
numbered among the missing after the fighting that relieves 
Mustaphabad. But naturally his blighted hopes begin to revive 
with his brightening professional prospects ; the more so that the 
deaths of her husband and father have left the lady almost penni-~ 
less. Then follows shock number two; and very hard indeed we 
feel it is upon him. He hears that she is married again, and this 
time to his colonel, Kirke, whom, with much in externals calcu- 
lated to captivate a woman, he suspects with reason to be altogether 
unworthy of her. It is fortunate for him that, by the very fact of 
her so lightly throwing herself away, Olivia loses something of the 
divinity with which he has hitherto invested her. Her subsequent 
conduct contributes to cure him of all illusions, for Kirke again 
gets involved in discreditable charges, and Olivia, in her affliction 
and acting under her husband’s influence, tries in a painful and 
pathetic scene to tamper with the honour of her former lover. Yet 
still, as love is weak and men are mortal, we are left in uncertainty 
as to what may be in store for both of them when Yorke returns 
to England, whither Olivia has preceded him. We take for 
granted that she will have occasion to appeal to him for assistance, 
especially as her husband has left her for the time, and accepted a 
command in the Egyptian service. 

The last volume of the novel is the least satisfactory. We feel 
it, in the first place, to be an unwelcome change from the fresh- 
ness of the Indian scenes and the active excitement of irregular 
Indian warfare, to the tameness of English life in quiet country 
society. Doubtless it all chimes in with the scheme of the story, 
which is constructed after real life rather than according to 
romantic precedents. In order to lead up to the unlooked-for 
dénouement, it is necessary that Yorke should be dull and some- 
what bored; he must be disenchanted of lofty ideals of woman- 
hood, and predisposed to console himself as best he can. We 
can understand an Indian with few home ties yielding in- 
sensibly to the influences of a hospitable welcome in a 
wealthy household. Yet the chivalrous young soldier seems 
somewhat out of place in the ostentatious luxury of the Peevors’ 
mansion; the reader is hardly prepared to see him making 
himself contentedly at home under the roof of a millionaire, 
whose vulgarity throws a shadow over his family, and courts 
cold-shouldering by the neighbourhood. But the last chapters 
are exciting enough. Yorke meets his early love again as well 
as several of his old acquaintances of Mustaphabad, and one of 
them, at least, makes a sensational reappearance like a phantom 
risen from the grave. There is a fire in which the danger is 
as real as in any of the most stirring incidents of the mutiny ; 
we have a rescue and a recognition, and then the curtain comes 
down on a group of friends who are standing horror-stricken at the 
gaps that have opened in their number. We do not greatly like 
these melancholy endings, which savour of Hamlet or the Bride of 
Lammermoor. But in this case, considering that the author has 
been leading us all the time into a “dilemma,” we do not see how 
he could have helped himself. If the close of the story leaves a 
painful impression, it may be not the less true to nature on 
that account, and from beginning to end we are spared any touch 
of monotony in the blending of humour, pathos, and action. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ERNARDINO OCHINO®* has long waited for a competent 
biographer. The interest attaching to his character and 
career is not less than in the case of any Reformer of his time, but 
few have cared to undertake the life of one so universally ob- 
noxious, execrated by one party and disowned by the other. The 
laudable investigations of his Unitarian biographers have naturall 
been mainly restricted to his alleged anti-Trinitarianism, which is 
far from being the most interesting feature in his intellectual history. 
His life, in fact, could only be written in Italy, and it has been 
reserved for Dr. Benrath, by diligent research in the Italian and 
other archives, and acute criticism of Ochino’s rare and neglected 
writings, to exhibit him in his real relation to the great reforming 
movement of his age. The eloquent Capuchin, although twice 
Vicar-General of his order, had undoubtedly assumed a more 
advanced position than Pole, Contarini, and the other leaders of 
the Evangelical movement in Italy. It was a correct instinct 
which led Caraffa, the soul of the Catholic reaction, to persuade 
the indulgent Paul III. to strike at him. Ochino, warned, it is 
said, by the dying Contarini, escaped to Switzerland—a step which, 
inevitable as it was, signalizes, and in a manner typifies, the final 
loss of Italy to the cause of the Reformation. Relieved from the 
restraints of ecclesiastical discipline, his inquisitive spirit, as in the 


* Bernardino Ochino von Siena. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Refur- 
a. Von Karl Benrath. Leipzig: Fries. London: Williams & 
orgate. 
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case of Socinus, Bruno, and intellectual Italians in general, soon | trations of his own intellectual development. Some public in- 


rted him beyond the bounds which Luther and Galvin | terest would have attached to them from this 
uiry. How far the recoil from | the author attained eminence in his maturity; but it would seem 


would fain have prescribed to free ing 


int of view had 


tradition actually carried him is difficult to determine. The writings | that, though Schiiller wrote much, he published nothing, and 


which fem most offence to his contemporaries are cast in the 
form of dialogues, and it is not easy te say how far Ochino ma 
have aimed at-insidiously undermining current articles of belief, 
er how far his natural candour may have led him to state an oppo- 
nent’s case with unacceptable emphasis. Dr. Benrath vindicates 
him successfully from the charge of having advocated polygamy 5 
the question of his anti-Trinitarianism is left very obscure. What- 
poets real sentiments may have been, the Protestant Churches 
found his speculative opinions a source of scandal and danger. 
Expelled successively from Geneva, Ziirich, Basel, Nuremberg, | 
hunted across Europe into Poland and back again, the old man | 
was finally carried off by the plague at an obscure village in | 
Moravia. Dr. Benrath has restored his 
success as can be expected with such a paucity of 


rtrait with as much 
ivate memorials. 


| that his best claim to distinction is his efficient administration of 


the Prussian Post-office. 
Dr. Rodbertus-Jagetzow* discusses what he calls the social 
question chiefly in its aspects of pauperism and commercial crises, 


_ which he regards as effects of the same cause. His theory is 


offered as substantially identical with Ricardo’s theory of rent, but 
an improvement upon the latter. 

The excellent series of popular scientific lectures ¢ edited by 
Virchow and Von Holtzendorff, and the no less valuable series of 
controversial pamphlets edited by Von Holtzendorff and Von 
Oncken, continue to receive numerous accessions of interest. 
Among the most important contributions to the former may be 
named Professor Stein’s discourse on Milton and Cromwell; 


-among the most entertaining, Professor Mannhardt’s lecture on 
The intellectual personality is sufficiently distinct. Ochino ap- the part of the sunflower in pop 
pears as @ man in whom great warmth of religious feeling is united | to the so-called bust of Clytie in the British 


ular mythology, with a reference 
useum. The other 


to a keen, scrutinizing intellect and an innate restlessness which _ series, as is natural in the Pag =e state of Germany, bears frequent 


1 
usions of any sort is sincerity is unquestionable, except in 
e partial concealment of his opinions, imposed upon him by pru- 
dence, both before and after his secession. Dr. Benrath has given ex- 
ent analyses of his principal works—the unlucky Basel dialogues, 
which involved him in such misfortune; the Neapolitan dialogues, 
composed while he was still a monk ; his sermons; above all, the 


rarely allowed him to acquiesce long or unreservedly in dogmatic 
conel 


reference to the affairs of the Church of Rome. 

Science has been said to have no other enemy than ignorance ; 
but it may be questioned whether a more formidable antagonist is 
not to be found in the credulity of some among its own yota- 
ries. An unlearned person may well be excused for distrust- 
ing the announcements of archeologists and philologists when he 
becomes acquainted with such melancholy proofs as are afforded by 


“ Tragedy,” a withering invective against the Papacy, written in | the history of the so-called Moabite antiquities of the perfect com- 
Latin, but only paren the English translation of ‘Anna Bacon. | patibility of profound erudition with an absolute lack of common 


Ochino’s residence in England during the reign of Edward VI. 
entitles him to a place among the foreign theologians by whom 
the Reformation in this country was influenced, and Dr. Benrath’s 
full treatment of this department of his subject considerably 
enhances the interest of his work for English readers. 

The extensive learning of the younger Bunsen * is employed in 
the investigation of themes fruitful in speculation and con- 
troversy—the origin and primary significance of the symbol of 
the cross, the cause of its universal dissemination in pre- 
Christian , and the obscuration of the original meaning 
by its association with the victorious creed. baron Bunsen 
holds this later application to be secondary and accidental. The 
meaning of the Cross in the ancient mythologies is, he contends, 
the Sun; and his application of this actual or conjectural circum- 
stance in connexion with the Saviour may be readily apprehended. 
He relies much on the testimony of the Epistle of barnabas as 
proving that such was the accepted Christian conception in the 
first century ; as also upon somewhat fanciful analogies between 
the Sun, the Cross, and the Brazen Serpent. Much of his work is 
indeed of a decidedly fanciful nature, but it is well calculated to 
illustrate his leading proposition of the general employment of 
the Cross as a religious symbol in ages long anterior to the 
Christian era. 

The recent ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia, being felt as a 
grievance by the Protestant as well as the Catholic Church, has 
encouraged the small party in the bosom of the former who desire 
a separation of Church and State on religious grounds. Professor 
Jacoby t examines the question partly from this party’s point of 
view, but arrives at the conclusion that, in the interests of religion 
itself, things had better remain as they are. 

The order of “ the Brethren of ward — ” t, on which Dr. von 
B has given us a very acceptable monograph, was instituted 
203 for the of the Esthonians, Li- 
thuanians, and the pagan nations of Eastern Europe in general. 
Its efforts were crowned by the conquest of Courland and Esthonia ; 


‘but its acquisitions in the latter quarter brought it into collision 


by such rubbish. 
| cerned to own their folly, and digest their mortification as best 


with the Christian State of Denmark, and, tinding itself hard | 


ressed by this as well as the Lithuanians, it consented to merge 
itself into the Teutonic order about 1237. Dr. von Bunge has 
collected and illustrated its records with much care, and his little 
work isa valuable contribution to the history of Christian religious 


valry. 
The story of Alaric’s conquests is to'd by Dr. von Eicken§ in 
a pleasing style, and with particular attention to the governing 
ideas of Roman and Gothic society at the period. He directs 
especial attention to the recognition by the Goths of the Rowan 
Empire as a legitimate institution, which it was by no means 
their to overthrow, whatever liberties they might take 
with the sat and property of its citizens. 
Eduard Schiiller’s reminiscences of his youth || are, to a certain 
extent, interesting from their naiveté and warmth of feeling, and 
the eventful period (1794-1813) within which they are comprised. 
They present, however, no incidents of any particular importance, 
and seem to have been principally valued by the writer as illus- 


* Das § des Kreuzes bei allen Nationen, und die Entstellung des 
Kreuz-Symbols der christlichen Kirche. Von E. von Bunsen. Berlin: 
Mitscher & Réstell. London: Koleckmann. 
ud Staatskirche, Freikirche, Landeskirche. Von Prof. Dr. H. Jacoby. 

pzig: Grunow. London: Asher & Co. 


Co. 
§ Der Kampf der We und Rimer unter Alarich. Von Dr. H. 
~~ Leipzig : cker & Humblot. London: Williams & 
orga’ 


Von E. Schiiller. Leipzig: Grunow. London: 


sense. After a delay in nowise redounding to the credit of the 
independence and integrity of German Semitic scholarship, this 


_wretched delusion has at last received its quietus at the 


hands of Messrs. Kautzsch and Socin.{ The latter gentleman has 
dealt with the external evidence for the authenticity of the objects, 
and his thorough exposure of the transparent absurdity ost 
supersedes the more recondite paleeographical and philological dis- 
quisition of his colleague. Both, in fact, may be deemed to be 
superseded by the accompanying delineations of some of the objects 
themselves. It seems incredible that any one, much more Oriental 
scholars and Ministers of State, should ever have been deceived 
Nothing remains but for the parties con- 


they may, while the exultation of French savans may be tempered 
hy the recollection that their own Government a to no 
greater advantage in the affair of the Abbé Domenech’s Mexican 
antiquities some years ago. 

Aibrecht Zehme || has prepared an exceedingly useful manual of 
the geography of modern Arabia, compiled from the accounts of 
Niebuhr and subsequent travellers, such as Palgrave, Burckhardt, 
Wallin, Wrede, Cruttenden, and Maltzan. The work bears evi- 
dence of having been prepared with great exactness, and contains a 
vast amount of highly interesting information pa not merel 
the topography of the country, but also its natural productions an 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by an appendix treating of the political history of the 
peninsula during the last century, with a view of the actual politi- 
cal condition of Muscat and the Wahabi States, and of the recent 
encroachments of the Turks in Yemen. It is difficult to see how 
these acquisitions can be maintained in the present condition of 
Turkish credit, and South-West Arabia may not improbably be on 
the eve of great political changes. Like most disinterested ob- 
servers, Herr Zehme is very adverse to the spread of Turkish and 
kgyptian influence in Arabia, and looks forward to the regenera- 
tion of the country under the protection of England, the only 

The isles where burning o lived andsung have been inspected 
by Dr. von Loher jj in the and manner which 
is only possible to a man of leisure and a man of means. Having 
chartered a yacht with a Turkish crew at Cavalla in Macedonia, 
the birthplace of Mohammed Ali, he pursued his voyage southwards, 
touching successively at Thasos, Samothrace, | ag Lemnos, 
Lesbos, and Tenedos, and winding up with visits to Smyrna and 
Athens. The tour was most interesting throughout, and the 
narrative depicts in lively colours the natural beauty and 
picturesque manners of the archipelago, and its commercial and 
industrial decay under Turkish rule. Perhaps the more interest- 
ing description is that of Samothrace, with its simple and rugged 
shepherd population, its remains of primitive Cyclopeanarchitecture, 
and its almost inaccessible coast. T. , in Dr. von Léher’s opinion, 
is the most favoured by nature of any of the islands, and under 
more auspicious political circumstances might be made a centre of 
civilization for the rest. One of the first steps necessary would be 
the establishment of a bank, money being incredibly scarce and 
dear. Most of the islands sutier greatly irom the reckless destruc- 

* Zur Beleuchtung der Socialen Frage. Von Dr. Rodbert 
Th. Berlin: Schindler. London: Asher & Co. 

Sammlu: inverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortriige.— Deutsche 
zee und Streit Fragen. Berlin : Lidderitz. & Nor- 
gate. 

} Die Aechteit der Moabitischen Alterthiimer gepriift. Von E. Kautzsch 
und A. Socin. Strassburg: K. Triibner. London: ‘I'riibner & Co. 

§ Arabien und die Araber seit hundert Jahren. Eine geographische und 
geschichtliche Skizze. Von‘Albrecht Zehme. Halle: Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhauses. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Griechische Kiistenfahrten. Von Dr. F. von Loher. Bielefeld 
Velhagen & . London: Asher & Co. 
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tion of timber. Dr. von Liher found Smyrna a most interesting 
city, and speaks of the modern portion of Athens as indicating a 
great me in every respect when compared with the old 
city. His opinion of the Greeks is in the main favourable; it 
must be recollected that he had nothing to do with them as poli- 
ticians or financiers. He strongly contends for the perpetuation 
of the Hellenic type, notwithstanding the Slavonian, Bulgarian, 
and Wallachian admixtures with which it has had to contend. 
The book puts forth more decided pretension to literary finish 
than is usual with narratives of travels; it is enlivened with 
critical digressions and historical episodes; and printed in a 
miniature type of great elegance in a form admirably adapting it 
for a pocket companion throughout the archipelago it describes. 

The second volume of Professor Kérner’s treatise on physical 
geography* is occupied with the world of waters, comprising 
water in its various shapes of ice and snow, sea, lake, and river. 

The materials of Professor Riitimeyer’s interesting tract on the 
modifications of the fauna of Switzerland since the appearance of 
the human race in the country are principally derived from the 
examination of caves containing fossil remains, which have led to 
results corresponding to similar investigations in England. All 
the animals usually occurring in English caves are found in 
Switzerland, with the addition of the marmot and the Alpine 
hare, the wolverene and the arctic fox. There is a singular inter- 
mixture of arctic with tropical types, testifying to wide variations 
of climate. The book is illustrated with several fac-similes of 

imitive art in the shape of representations of mammoths and 

orses, which it is to be hoped are authentic. 

A discourse on Christianity in its relation to pictorial art, by 
the ex-Minister Bethmann-Hollwegt, is chiefly remarkable for 
an appendix in which the subject is illustrated by biographical 
details of Cornelius as the typical religious painter of modern 
times, accompanied by citations from his correspondence. 

England has found an intelligent and friendly critic in Karl 
Hillebrand§, whose letters from this country indicate powers of 
observation combined with good feeling. 
poetry and the charm of association attaching to such places as 


Oxford, and can enter with enjoyment into such characteristically | 


national amusements as the Eton and Harrow football match. He 
thinks that England and Germany are c 
country gradually appropriati 
abstruse thought long preserv 
Germany declines in intellectual prestige, but asserts herself as a 
force in eer politics. Exception may be taken to this propo- 
sition, which was originally laid down when the impression of the 
German victories was still recent, and ere there had been sufficient 
opportunity to estimate the extent of her financial embarrassments, 
and her dependence upon Russia. It may also be conjectured that 
Herr Hillebrand’s estimate of English politics would have been 
somewhat different had his letters been penned before the elections 
of 1874. He attributes far too much influence to the advanced 
Liberal party, while, on the other hand, his appreciation of Stuart 
Mill is shallow and unsatisfactory. The best critical essays in his 
collection are notices of discussions of French affairs by three very 
dissimilar Englishmen, Mr. F. Marshall, Mr. John Morley, and the 
author of “ The Member for Paris.” 

The Rundschau || has a pretty novelette, “The Guiding Star,” 
a paper on the imperfections of German jurisprudence in such cases 
as the late Bremerhaven explosion, an interesting sketch of the 
Samoan archipelago, and a still more interesting paper on the 

resent condition of Egypt, by the African traveller Gerhard 
hifs. Herr Rohlfs deals rather with the social than the political 
or financial circumstances of the country, and insists particularly 
on the expediency of two difficult reforms—the abolition of poly- 
gamy, and the substitution, as far as possible, of the Italian for 
the Arabic language. The April number, besides the conclusion 
of “ The Guiding Star,” contains the commencement of the dis- 
tinguished traveller Nachtigall’s narrative of his expedition to 
Borneo, and of a comprehensive survey of the present political 
situation in the East. The two numbers also comprise an im- 
portant paper, which seems to bear marks of official inspiration, by 
A. von Sybel, advocating the purchase of the German railways by 
the State on political as well as financial grounds. 

“The Beggar Princess,” by Edmund Hoefer ], is a remarkably 
pretty novelette, and a characteristic example of the artistic treat- 
ment of short stories by German novelists, which forms so 
agreeable a contrast to sa heaviness and prolixity of their 
attempts upon a larger scale. 


* Die Erde, ihr Bau und organisches Leben: Versuch einer Physiologie des 
Erdkérpers. Von Prof. F. Korner. Bd. 2. Jena: Cortenoble. 
Asher & Co. 

¢ Die Veriinde der Thierwelt in der Sch seit A 
~ Menschen. Von L. Riitimeyer. Basel: Richter. London: Asher 
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t Christenthum und bildende Kunst. Yon M. A.von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Bonn: Marcus. London : Asher & Co. 

§ Zeiten, Vilker und Menschen. Bd. 3. Aus und iiber England. Von 
Karl Hillebrand. Berlin: Oppenheim. don: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Deutsche Rundschau. ben von Julius Rodenberg. Miirz 
und April 1876. Berlin: Paetal. Triibner. 

Die Bettelprinzess. Von E. Hoefer. Bremen: Volkschriften-Verlag. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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MesicaL UNION.—Tuesday Evening, April 25, St. James's 
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LEWIS POCOCK, 
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KENSINGTON. — — EDUCATION for BOYS.—Mr. NASH, 


Principal of. ana, and for ten years ed of the 


Collegiate School, recei 'UPILS at 2% Addison Gardens 
on application. 


‘WOOLWICH, LINE, and UNIVERSITIES. — Rev. Dr. 


HUGHES (Wrang. Joh. Coll, Cam.), Reetor of Perival le, Ealing, Wg 
over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES. Ample accommodation and \sesistance._Ealing, W 


EASIDE EDUCATION for LITTLE BOYS.—Mrs. WOLSEY 
WHITE receives a limited number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN. under Twelve 
ar ofage. The teaching is thorough, and the care of the children constant and minute. 
The highest references can c= rs. WHITE = herself to the charge of orphans and 
Indian children.—Address, 61 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge Hi anda staff of Teachers, prepares 
for the Universities and for Examinations. Pupils successful at the last Nine 


CLIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—EIGHT or more 


will open to COMPETITION at Midsummer, 1876, value from £25 to £50 a year, 
which may » increased from a special fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.— 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LADIES COLLEGE, POLYGON HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Right Rev. the Leaien Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. Viscount EVERSLEY. 
The Right Hon. Lord NORTHBROOK. 
President—The Right Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.P. 
The SUMMER —— commences May 4 for Boarders, and May 5 for Day Students, 
sateen is given by Eoreseore in Literature, Science, and Art. English and Foreign 
reside in the College. The Senior Classes are open to “ Occasional ” Students no 
may be of taking up given subject. 
Children are received from aive youre of age. 
For particulars, aopenatan should be made t to the Lady Principal (Miss DANIELS), Polygon 
thampton 


House, Sou! 
W. C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Hon. Secretary. 


HE CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, 12 and 14 Camden 
N.W., will RE-OPEN on Tuesday. April 25, 1876, NORTH-LONDON 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, S02 Camden ‘Road. . will RE-OPEN on 


M ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES will RE-OPEN Tuesday, May 2, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 
' [HE ‘HE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late 
grave Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN Tuesday, May 2, at 65 and 66 
Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


T° PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY 


has time for One or Two more WEEKLY CLASS- Language 
and Literature, Reading, and C 


‘omposition.—143 King Henry's Road, N 


I ADIES who require INSTRUCTION in MATHEM ATICS, 

ASSICS, or ENGLISH LITERATURE and may correspond with 
late FELLOW of CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE (High W 
attention to Teaching by 
diligently according to the 


y Street, London. 
ENG! GLISH LANGUAGE and LITER ATURE, ELOCU- 
—The Rev. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., Lect. K.C. im = will re-open 
Ladies’ TOP ASsES on 25th instant, Gentlemen's on 26th, at 13 Prince's Square, W. 


| ya NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A.., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
The SUMMER TERM, 1876, will begin, for New Pupils, on Tuesday, April 25, at 9.30 Ao. 


The School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few 
minutes’ walk from the Termini of several other Railways. 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or “ impositions.” 
mtaining full information respecting the Courses of Instruction 
HARRY BROWN, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Couneil. 


&c.). who gives time and 
Carrespondence. None should apply who not mean to work 
instructions sent.—Terms on application to Rev. M.A., 11 Blooms- 


of the Line. 


PRiv: ATE TUITION for the UNIVERSITIES, &c.— 


LERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon.), assisted by a resident Cambridge Gradu ate, and non- 
setnia a= for Modern &c., has now TWO VACANCIES. Neighbourhood 
very healthy, on the banks of t tae fll M.A., care of Mr. F. 8. de Cart 


Bisson, Berners Chambers, 70 Berners Street, W. 


PENSIONNAT de DEMOISELLES, LUCERNE, Suisse.— 


On enseigne, outre les lais, le francais, I" italien, la 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 


CHAIR of CHEMISTRY; CHAIR of MODERN HISTORY and LITERATURE. 
Arrangements having been made the Council for the commencement of ae in 

r next, Gentlemen who intend to apply for the above are hereby informed th: tailed 
information may be obtained, after May 1, by to The Secunrany of 
University College, Bristol, Shannon Court, Bristol. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 
WANTED a the COU. Salary, £200 per annum. 
A Gentleman who has had so! ng for mone other 
being equal.—Apply, by le letter only, enclosing testimonials full particulars, addressed 
he Hon. SECRETARY of University College, Bristol, Shannon Court, Bristol. 


Bie ACKHE ATH PROT ARY 


SCHOOL.— 


Forty. ‘By the Rules a the School me man 
England ; every Candidate, therefore. if if not te about to take Holy Orders. 
The duties will begin after the Summer Holidays, 

bien resent Principal i is prepared to transfer his Boarding-H to his S 


with T ial 
any further information may be obtain 


A S BOOKKEEPER or CORRESPONDENT.—A SITUA- 
pn is REQUIRED by Advertiser, who has considerable experience in Collie: 
Offices, and who understands Book-! ng by double oy a Medium knowledge of Fren 
and Shorthand. Ave Twenty-six. be given. — Address, A. 
Jennings & Palmer, Stationers, Vernon Place, B! 


Mesic. —The opportunity offers of investing £2,000 or more 

in a well-established undertaking of a find an profitable character connected with Music. 
Any Amateur with capital at command will fi agreeable and safe INVESTMENT.— 
Apply, by ietter, to A. B., care of Solicitor, 35 Bedford Row, London. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and SANATORIUM, WHARFEDALE. For new Prospectus address The MANAGER, 

Ben Rhydding, near Leeds. 
YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., ag pee. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. Pri entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERL AND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, a China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 

their Steamers trom Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from P Venice every 

Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ALVERN BL E G S. 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
PREPARATORY LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition, under Fourteen, £80; over Fourteen, £90. Non-Shareholders pay ‘an 
extra fee of £6. Special raphe yt for Sons of Clergy men and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. “Head-Master, late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


D ° V_E R ©@ &. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education td Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition a Reem from Ten to Fitteen Guineas perannum. Board in the Masters’ Houses, £45 
OT he Coll College will RE-OPEN on 
Apply to the HEaD-MASTER, or the Hewonany SECRETARY, 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


GEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire—Governors well known 

for their interest in Education. New Cubicles. Lauabeniee, Bath-room, and Fives-courts. 

very healthy. and Scholarships. w Scheme, 1875. Head-Master— 
 HEPPENSTALL, M.A 


‘ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford). 
Founded 1563. 

Has New Buildings on elevated site, and gravel soil, with extensive Grounds. 

A Public School Training is given at mocerate cost. 

For Entrance next Term, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Master, Rev. E. SUMMERS. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faci 


Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 


Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d’hdte daily 
Tariff on application to M ANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


OLD COINS for SALE, Cheap.—Gold, Silver, and Cop opper, in 
ERITY, 


Greek, Roman, Early British, English, Scotch, &e. Lists free.—Apply to Jas. 
Earlsheaton, Dewsbury 


MOX0GRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Len as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC NOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and EN VELOPES ye} Colour 
Reliet, and ee Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

ENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
© Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues 
Prince of Wales, and F 


free) to Her M ty, H.R.H. the ‘oreign Sovereigns 
the at W Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
rvato' 


ry,Greenwich. 


Pr. GRANGE SCHOOL, Ewell, Surrey.— 


ncipal_Dr. BEHR. M.A. for Boys revaring for Eton, Winchester, 
and other Public Schools. f Scholars! obtained recent 
together full will be forwarded on by the Principal. The nex 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE 


DANEEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Dr Deszpois & WHEELER), 
heir also of the Foreign Gray’s = 
Hed Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row. 


BUTE HOUSE, RICHMOND, Surrey. — Principal, 


Cc. V. GODBY, M.A., New Coll. Oxon. (Ist Class Classic). Mathematical Master— 
WHITT, Camb: 


f Private G 
for Schools and ‘Army ~~] ‘recently Next erm = 
begins May 9. of competent Masters. y for Prospectus.—March 31, 15 
Senior Pupil of School was Electe’ to an open Mathematical Scholarshi at Jesus 
Cambridge, value £70 a year. 


Kx} 
ART 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


| 
, 
= = 
| 
| 
Salary is £500 per annum, 
| 
| 
| | | 
| HARLAND & FISHER, 
XUM 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1903. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 

Reports, i amma and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agents, post GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
FIRE OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
etfected in all parteof tl the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 


} Secretaries. 


LONDON and 


Chairman—. Esq. 
Curr OrFick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


l AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
Invested assets on December 31, 1875 ......seceeeeecceececseces £5,441,545 
Income for the past year 
Amount paid on h to D ber last 
rsionary the Sve years 


December. 
38 
The Expenses of Management (including Commission) are abou per cent. on the Annual 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 
PREMIUM recent! d by the Office. 


he Kates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of proposal. will be sent on application to 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PP» 41-1 Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL. £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombe! oe. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept atthe Head Os om th the Term: customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
ey at the penczentenshenge of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for co! 
effected i: d Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
acme and the safe custody ofthe same dertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil td and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


THE late EMILE LESSORE.—In _smnouncing the death of 
this celebrated Artist, Mr. MORTLOCK begs to hat he has made arrangemen 
with Messrs. WEDGWOOD & SONS for the XHIBITION WORKS PAIN TED 


the Firm. The whole are now ON V Catalogues, 
price 6d. may be obtained at the Galleries, or WEDGWOOD's, Staffordshire. 


SERV ICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS.—The special 

Patterns for this oe are now ready. Garniture de Cracuinte, Articles de Luxe. in 
Poreelain and Faience. Mr. MORTLOCK mop a visit to his Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford 
Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Soman Square, 


| PEERART MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, Writing 
Lamp. Meals, &c., in any position over a Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chair, as used by 
Invalid Couches, adjustable to 100 positions, £5 5s.; Bath Chairs, 
30s. ; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s.; Easy Chair (Bed and Couch combined), trom £6; Densteg 
Chairs, £2 lis. ; Bed Rests, 12s. 6d. ; Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or Opening. 
iter, 


Princes’ trom 2Is. 


tree. .K & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, M 


pectuses 
| pone and Dublin 


| CASH’S 
| KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
| 


Imitations are often offered, but 
each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH.” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 


TON & Ss ON 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 


SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


HE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will cut long 


or wet grass (as weli as short or dry) without clogging. Is extremely light in draught, 
simple in construction,and not likely = - out of order. It can be used with or without 
Grass Box. Warranted to give satis 
| THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN ‘eee a the quickest, most simple, and most 
efficient mower ever used.""— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
=. ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER is especially adapted for cutting Slopes, Steep 
mbankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, rad 7 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN | from One Guinea. Delivered carriage 
tree to all Stations. id T post free on application. 
THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN & CO., Limited, Manu- 
facturers and Patentees, 33 King William Street, London. 
Suuuixe AGENTS._JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Sone Wharf, Thames Street, London 
WALTER CAKSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London ; and 
Bachelor’ 3s Walk, Dublin. 


NOTICE: —WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. Every Packet of 


this TOBACCO be be lined with thus perfectly preserving its 


BATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOWROOM devoted exclusively rp — ey of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, ne and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and ee, at prices peeved with thove that have tended to 


Portable Showers, 8s. 6d. Pillar 
Nursery Baths, 14s. to 40s. Sponging, 7s. 3d. to 
Hip, 15s. to 38s. 


A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in in great variety. from 13s. to 48a. the Set of of Three. 


i -H. the 4 of Wales. sends a CATALOGU free. containing upwards of 


tock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 lar; Phong 
rooms, 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14,2.3, wand 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 
1 Newman Yard; Man 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
The caly House jn London exclusively for 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 


Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post free. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 15s. Fenders—Brighit, 45s. to £15; Bronze. 3s. to £6. 
Electro Forks, Table, from 24s. ; Spoons, 24s. t, Black. Keister, Hot-air, &c. 
Papier-Maché Tea in 21s. ths— Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. Bedstea ds— Brass and en with Bedding. 
Dish Cornices—Cornice-joles, Ends, Bands, «c. 


Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do. 528.; 5 do. £6 6s. 


Lamps—Putent Rock Oil. Moderator, &e. Kitcheners—trom 3 ft.. £3 5s., to 6 fey £33. 
Bronzed Tea and Cotfee Urns. Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Mats, « 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tools—.Lawn- Mowers, Rollers, &c. 


A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE | & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established 1700. 


Fur NISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S The best, and most 
od. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for Large, useful Stock to select from. 

d pri with Terms, post free. 248, 249, and 2 250 Tottenham Court Road. 
Entabliched 1862. 


| AMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
38 Regent Street, London. 
LAMP MAKERS and WAX Aes ERS te to. Her Majesty the Queen and 
he Prince 
Have on view their new MODERATOR ana KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real J: . Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
BOMAE, _BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
les Museum, the Vatican,&c. CANDLES of all descriptions. 


LD CHINA.—Mrs. BENIMAN begs to inform Collectors 

that she has now ON extensive and valuable of ANTIQUE 
CHINA of every description, the many = careful search and seiection. The Col- 
lection is y rich in’ Worcester and N “ New Inn,” Clovelly North Devon, 


and flavour._W ILLs. January 
WHIEISE 


. 
Thiscelebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit isthe very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES, is unrivalled. perfectly pure. and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan’s. LL. Whisky. 
Wholesale Depot,20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 
PR es CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
J & SAUCE, 
2. a to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
ABEL. bearing their Signature, “ LEA & PERRINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 
u WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE after this Date, and without which none is Genuine. Soild 
Wholesale eit, Leg: lageak Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. tail, by lers in Sauces throughout the World. _ November 1874. 
EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors oft the celelvrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long ai 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article pre; Baste by is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square lee : yo Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street. London.S.E. 


HARVEY'’s SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle. prepared by 
E. LALENDY «& SON. bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
NINE Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


py RE AERATED WATERS.—ELLISS RUTHIN 
WATERS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS. —Soda. Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and, for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. Corks branded *“R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold everywhere. and Wholesale of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Name on Label. Src recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s.. and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. LOBU LES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in loz. Bottles, at 5s. ‘each. —By all Chemists, and the Manufac- . 
turers, Tv. MUKSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DINE. EFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

it Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, ane INDIG JESTION, and the safest Aperient tor Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


. | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amoun t, according to the supply reqnived: All 

the best New ks, English, French. immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gre ratis and pust fi 

urplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 

also be had free on one 


*,* A Clearance re of 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, a the Polytechnic 


8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of “ HAMLET:” a New Solution of 
the Problem of Hamlet’s Madness. By THos. TyLer, M.A. 
“ You have certainly contributed a great deal to solve a ate which has Basa the sagacity 
of so many ipuses.”—Dr. A. SCHMIDT, Author of * The Shakspere Lexi 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. ' 


April 22, 1876.] 
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UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDPIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 

in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, al from all B in with the Library. 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXCIX. (for MAY). 


CONTENTS : 
1, ORDEALS AND OATHS. By E. B. Tytor. 


2. MADCAP VIOLET. By Wituam Brack, Author of “ Three Feathers,” &e. , 


Chapters 17—20. 
5. MRS. THRALE: the Friend of Dr. Johnson. Part II. By Mrs. Masson, 
4, APRIL DAYS: a Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
5. — REPRESENTATIVE AND RAMBLING PLANTS. By H. 
)VERSHED. 


6. THE BLAKE DRAWINGS AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 
By H. H. StaTHam. 


. VERMONT. Part III. By A. Cote. 

. WANG-TI: One Piecee Pidgin English Sing-Song. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
PURE WATER AND PURE RIVERS. By Rev. W. Srupson, M.A. 

LOKD MACAULAY. By James CoTTER Morison. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortmer 


| CoLLIns. 3 vols, 


“ A novel of the most thrilling interest. => plot is artistic, the style vigorous, and the 
acters are true to nature.”—Court Jou 


LINKED LIVES. 


3 vols. 


‘NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Ranpoxpn, 


Author of “* Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A most enjoyable novel. Mrs. Randolph’s characters are true to nature. Her style is the 
purest English.” —Court Journai. 


ERSILIA. By the Author of “My Little Lady.” 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia is a — eal much beauty, and her 
story holds the reader with an interest. 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is merit in this novel. It is amusing and likely to be popular.” — Post. 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A delightful story. The reader's sympathies for Diana never flag.” —John Bull. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Lixy-£vs Banks, Author of “* God’s Providence House.” 3 vols. 


“ This story hes merit. It is well vivacious, and often powerful, 
and has a good deal of varied incident.”—Saturday 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By Lady GerrrRuDE 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCII. 
April is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. CONNOP THIRLWALL, BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 
2. RECENT SCOTTISH NOVELS, 
3. RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAILWAY LOSSES. 
4, LORD MAYO'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
5. LINDSAY ON MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT COMMERCE, 
6. LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
7. CAPPONI'S REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE. 
8. SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
9. LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


London, LonemaNns and Co, Edinburgh, A. and C. Biack. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXII. 
is now published. 
CONTENTS: 
1. GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
2, SIR WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
3. PLATE AND PLATE BUYERS. 
4. TAINE ON THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE. 
5, KASGAR, PAMIR, AND TIBET. 
6. THE KEPPELS: LORD ALBEMARLE. 
7. UTILITARIANISM AND MORALITY. 
8 SWINBURNE’S ESSAYS. 
9. CHURCH INNOVATIONS. 


*,* Nos. CCLXXIX. and CCLXXX. (forming Vol. 140) contain the General 
Index to Vols. 122 to 139 of the ** Quarterly Review.” 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 6s. 

"THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
No. XCVIII, APRIL 1876. 
CONTENTS : 

1, OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

2 THE LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN. 
3. SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

4. OUIDA’S NOVELS. 

5. ROUSSELET’S TRAVELS IN INDIA. 
6. FREE WILL AND CHRISTIANITY. 
7. THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Philosophy—3. 
Sociology, Voyages, and Travels—4. ice—5. History aud Biography— 
6. Belles Lettres—7. Miscellaneous. 


Londou : TRUBNER & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


No. III. now ready, 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
Sunday cho Religion—The Rationale 


The Burials 
Feminine Fict 
All Souls, Oxford, and the Nation. Short Notices. 
: SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, E.C. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


(THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, Gzorce O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD. 
Now ready, in medium 8vo, with Fourteen Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
__ G. Pearson, price 21s. cloth, 
VER the SEA and FAR AWAY; being a Narrative of 
Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hixcuurr, M.A. F.R.G.S. Pre- 
sident of the Alpine Club, Author of ** South American Sketches,” &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Brighton Meeting, 1875. Edited 
by C. W. Rya.ts, LL.B. Cantab. LL.D. Lond. Gen. Sec. of the Assoc. Barrister-at- 
Law of the North-Eastern Circuit. 

*,* The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 
1871, 1872, and 1873, price 12s. each, the Volume for 1865, price 10s. and the Volume 
for 1874, price 15s.—may also be had. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


REVISED EDITIONS OF MR. HULLAH’S TWO SERIES OF LECTURES 
ON THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY, a 
Second Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of 
the 17th to the Middle of the 18th Century delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By (With 40 Musical Illustrations.) 
By the same Author, uniform, Second Edition, price 8s. 6d. 
FIRST COURSE of LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
MODERN MUSIC. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


LONDON SERIES OF FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


Notes by C. CassaL, LL.D. Previous! 


CORNEILLE’S CID, price 1s. 6d. 
VOLTAIRE'S ZAIRE, price 1s. 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE, 2s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
‘THE ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Heryricu Ewatp, 
late Professor of the University of Gittingen. Translated from the German 
by HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Ready, each Is. 
BY SCHOOL. — Remarks and J Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 


—— in Dr. Hayman’s Case, h Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Ext 
Book of Body, Comments, edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND 
we HUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


: Price 2s. 6d. 
POPULAR SCIENCE No. LIX., APRIL. 


oe on spontaneous and Dr. Bastian's Position. By 

e Rev 

Heat =~ not Light a Motive Wears or, “Experiments with Radiometers. By H. A. Cun- 
nin 


Railway Travelling and Electricity. By W.H. Preece, of the Post-office Telegraph Depart- 


men 
Studies of Matter and Life. By H. J. Slack, PF. G.8. 
Diseases. By M. C. Cooke, M. 

iers, Recent and Extinct. By the Rev. W. S. Symonds. F.G.S. 
How py Crabs get Possession of their Shells. By Alexander Agassiz. 


With Reviews of New Books, and a Complete Record of Progress in every 
Department of Science. 
HARDWICKE & BOGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


JNTERIOR of HOLKHAM. CHURCH, Norfolk.—See THE 


jrenitecture Po of this Week for View; also View Warehouse—On Indian 


a German V 
tecture—Pompeii and Naples—Bi and the Embankment—Art 
on Sanitar: y and Social 


Subjects,&c. 4d.; by post, 4)d 
46 Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


With 12 Illustrations, 1s. 
THE ARTISTIO ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. By 
B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


& NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
1 Booksellers and Artists’-Colourmen. 


ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Just ready, | vol. post 8vo. 


M*Y HOME in the SHIRES. 


JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 


by post, 7d. 
"THE KINGFISHER fe ‘the SWALLOW ; or, How the 
Kingfisher changed his Name. By A LITTLE BIRD. 
WILLIAM RipGWAy, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
| preted ti 81, 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street. 
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Price 1s. 
On Friday, April 28, at every Bookseller's in the United Kingdom. 
THE MAY NUMBER OF 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


containing the First Part of a NEW SERIAL STORY by ANTHONY 
TROLL OPE, Author of “ Barchester Towers,” ‘The Three Clerks,” &c. 
entitled “ THE 
in England. 


*,* MR. WILKIE COLLINS’ — Story, “THE TWO DESTINIES, ¥ 


is also appearing in “TEMPLE BA 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Denis Le Marcuant, Bart. Demy 8vo. 


[Next week. 
THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 
1846—1865. 


By the Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of | 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SoPHIE 
Manrig, Countess Von Voss. Translated from the German by EmiLy and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Countess Von 
Voss. [Next week. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. ROGERS. ents 8vo. (Vert week. 


~ 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALExanpeEr, 


Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NICOLATS MARRIAGE. By 


ScHaRLING, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 38 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Arpayxy De Foy- 


BLANQUE, Author of “ Cut Adrift,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytrer, Author 


of “ Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 
TO THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’$ NEW BOOKS. 
THE SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By 


HERBERT Woop, Major, Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 14s. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “‘ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Lesiiz STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 93. 


STRAY PAPERS. By Jouy Ormssy, Author 


of ** Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. 
Jicnrer, B.A., LL.D. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of “ Par from the Madding Crowd.” 2 vols. demy Svo. with 
11 IHustrations by George Du Maurier, 21s. (Just published. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O’Mattey. 


3 vols, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


AMERICAN SENATOR,” the Scene of which Story is laid | 


of EARL SPENCER (Lord. 


| COMPLETION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
| THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, Vol. VI. medium 8vo. 25s. 


THE HOLY BIBLE; with an Explanatory and 


Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation. By BisHorps AND 
CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Completing the OLD TESTAMENT. 
CONTENTS : 
EZEKIEL—Rev. Dr. CuRREy. 
DANIEL—Archdeacon Rosk and Rev. J. M. FULLER. 
MINOR PROPHETS—Rey. E. Professor GANDELL, Rev. F. 
Meynick, Rev. 8. CLARK, the Eprror, Rev. W. DRAKE. 


*,* Owing to the increased extent of this Volume, the price is 25s. 
instead of 20s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, 8 vols. post Svo. each 6s, 


THE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from the Apostolic Times to the Reformation, 1517. By J. CRalGIz RoBERT- 
| son, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 


“ Canon Robértson’s work has taken high rank_as a standard authority and has endured 
satistactorily the ordeal of a searching criticism, From the nature of its subject, and the space 


of time it covers, it, seems naturally to chal gon ze competition with Dean Milman's * History of 

Latin Christianity’ ; but, in truth, the two 8 are written from a ditterent point of view, 

and be reg: an meeting the wants of differe nt classes of readers.""—Scottish G 
“he labours of Canon Robertson have gone tar towards realizing our idea of what a 


standard * introduction to the knowledge of a ag history’ should be. It is the fruit ot 


extensive reading and diligent study.”"—Church Keview 


| JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


| Now ready, crown Svo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


A NARRATIVE of SPORT in ABYSSINIA ; 


the Mareb and Tackazzee. By Lieut. the Earl of Mayo. 


| “The author recounts his adventures in a very natural way, without any attempt at fine 
writing. It requires no very creat streteh of the imagination to fancy oneself taking an active 
part in the events and scenes described so well. Game a "a — om ‘appears, if not 
abundant, to have been tolerably plentiful and the sport ed Service Gazette. 
“Lord Mayo has iven simple, pleasent record of his in aad of the sport 
he met there. The book is fuil of interesting jottings of Abyssinian life, manners, and scenery, 
which show that the author i is a shrewd and keen observer of men and things.” 
Sporting Gazette. 


or, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 
Just published, cloth, ls. 


MYTHOLOGY: 


Illustrated chiefly from the Myths and Legends of Greece, 


By A. S. MURRAY, 
Senior-Assistant in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 


On Thursday will be published, 5s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
Book IV.—Gwendolen gets her Choice. 
To be completed in Eight Parts, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


To appear immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN: 
A Story of the Mine. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” “ Hirell,” &c. 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., LONDON. 


Just published, fep. 4to. emblematic cloth, 6s. 


LORD BYRON VINDICATED; 
Or, Rome and her Pilgrim. 
By “ MANFRED.” 
Poem in the Stanza of “Childe Harold,” replying to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Lady Byron Vindicated.” 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’-HALL COURT. 


DETECTOR'S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, T'wenty-seventh Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 8d. 
of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
r’ has done his work well, We advise the public to 
tector ie then” Reve- 


4 | see how the 


related.” — Public Opinion. 
London ; BALLLIZRE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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NINTH THOUSAND, 
NEXT WEEE. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 26s. 


MEMOIR OF | 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


TIMES. 


We once more commend to our readers a work which is a fitting monu- 
ment, erected with the true self-forgetfulness of a loving brother and a 
faithful biographer, and which will leave the abiding impression that in 
Norman Macleod all who knew him mourn a devoted, gallant, and delight- 
ful friend, and his Church and country lost a magnificent champion of the 
good, the noble, and the true. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Mr. Donald Macleod has done his work of compiling this memoir of his 
justly celebrated brother with care and good taste. The introductory 
chapters give an interesting glimpse of a state of life and manners that is 
now well-nigh forgotten. 


HOUR. 


An admirable piece of work ; it will become a classic in Scotch literature, 
and we would fain hope that, if its English readers are less lavish of their 
enthusiasm, they may not be inferior in number to the Northern admirers. 


DAILY NEWS. 
The biographer’s delicate duty has been performed with tact and good 


taste, and it is rare that one writing so soon after his hero’s death is able to 
give so much completeness to his portrait. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


There is in this memoir a sense of vivid reality, and of close personal con- 
tact, which is a rare quality in this branch of literature. 


SPECTATOR. 


A memoir worthy of the subject. It may well do for Scotland what Dr. 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold did for England. 


ATHEN ZUM. 


There is throughout these volumes a freedom from cant and sentimentality 
that is rare in the biography of a popular divine. 


EXAMINER. 


The life of a good and honest man is here narrated with a simplicity and 
truthfulness which disarm criticism. 


NONCONFORMIST. 


Weare much mistaken if it doesnot take high rank among select biographies. 
It reveals a rich nature readily moved to fine issues. Humour, fun, waggish 
satire, sparkling fancy, pathetic touches, devout experiences, and fine in- 
sights go together ; yet a never conflict—for the bond of a pure, self- 
on as nature runs through all. Mr. Donald Macleod has done his work 
well. 


INQUIRER. 
These volumes are deeply interesting. They reveal a truly noble charac- 


ter, whose work was devoted, with no ordinary gifts of mind and heart, to 
the best interests of the world. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


This book is a portrait, and it is so well done that it may be taken as an 
example by writers who have such a delicate piece of work in hand............ 
That a man so free in thought, so bold in speech, so broad in charity, should 
be at the same time so simply devout, full of all the tremblings of the 
tenderest piety,.is a lesson and example to us all. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


You could not say where he was greatest, but you felt that everywhere 
he was a streaming fountain of influence, and a man among a million men. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A man of great faculty, whose genius was of the kind that would have 
justified itself in almost any direction. He might have been an artist, a 
great commander, an author of high rank. We think of him with an affec- 
tion which increases in the light of more intimate knowledge, as a true 
worker for others, a devoted, self-denying man. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


A valuable and interesting book. It is the life of a thorough man....... -" 
with boundless fun there is always strong sense and real earnestness. 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
We have nothing but praise for these volumes. Inspired by deep 
affection, the author’s work has been done with delicate skill, with perfect 


= and with here and there a courageous word for “ freedom’s holy 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 


Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. By AN 
EXILE FROM FRANCE. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 
Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
— B.A., Head-Master of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 

vol. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gatienca 


(the “Times” Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
“Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
(Now ready. 
The TIMES says: ** Mr.Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care 
for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country........Most 
interesting volumes.” 
The SPECTATOR says: “ The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with vivid 
sketches of places and persons.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s. 


PUBLIC OPINION says: “ Nothing ap to have esca) Captain Creagh’s observant 
eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the of a ie romance.” 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF THE NEW STORY 
BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &c. 


“ A new and powerful novelist has arisen.’’—Spectator. 


"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


By FraNK LEE BeNeEpIcT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“* Since the publication of his last novel Mr. Benedict has made a most decided step in the 
right direction........ ‘The book will take a good place among the novels of the ane ~ ‘ 
tandard. 
“ We do not think Mr. Benedict has written anything so good as the book before us." —//onr. 
“Fully up to the high level of Mr. Benedict's previous novels, while in some respects it 
shows a distinct advance.”’"—.scotsman. 


THE MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. by 


Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIS. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WILLoUGHBY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What’s the 


Object 2? By Frank Foster, Author of ‘‘ Number One; or, the Way of the 
World,” &c. 3 vols. 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: a Story. 


. Wirsrep. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD QUICK. 2 Vols. 21s. [Just ready. 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Ermoanr, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “Meg,” “Kate Randal’s 'argain,” 
&c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 


By Lovis 


(This day. 


GILMORY. 


price 31s. 6d. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobio- 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. Sreruen SHEp- 
HERD MaGutH, LL.B., Cantab., some time Curate of Horselydown. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts 3 vols. 6d. [Just ready. 


WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazarp. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STAR of HOPE, and other Tales. By 


Victoria SrewarRT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


3 vols. 
[Jus ready 


By Puape ALLEN. 


REAL and UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 


By Harner OLIvia BoppincTon. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. (Just ready. 


THE CLEWBEND. By Moy Ezra. Crown 


8vo. 10s. 6d. (Just ready. 
INTRICATE PATHS. By C.L.J.8. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. [Just ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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— 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


On the 28th instant will be published, 1s. 


BELGRAVIA 


FoR MA Y. 


CONTENTS : 


on By Mrs. Lovert Cameron. With an Illustration by Valentine 


orchapter 1. Sotherne Court—Chapter 2. Mrs. Blair’s First Move— 
Chapter 3. The Travers Family. 

WHAT HAS BECOME OF LORD CAMELFORD’S BODY? By 
Cuartes READE. 

THE LAST ORACLE (a.p. 361). By Avcernon Cnartes Swis- 
BURNE. 

MISS CUSHMAN: a Reminiscence. By CuTHBERT BEDE. 

MAY-DAY IN MERRY ENGLAND. 

WOMAN’S PLACE IN NATURE AND SOCIETY. By Mrs. Lynn 


Lryton. 
‘WILLIAM BLAKE. By J. Comwyns Carr. 


WHAT CHANCED BY THE MILL. By B. Montcomerte RANKING. 
With an Illustration by R. P. Leitch. 

SCOTCHING A SNAKE, By Steruen J. McKenna. With an Illus- 
tration by J. Mahoney. 

Chapter 1. The Lady and the Scoundrel—Chapter 2. Coining Money 
—Chapter 3. Roman Punch. 

LORD MACAULAY. T. H. S. Escort. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. By M.E. Brappon. With an 
Illustration by H. French, 

Chapter 13. “I lean upon thee, dear, without tar ter 14, 
“Trop belle pour moi, voila mon trépas”—Chapter 15. A Family 
Picture—Chapter 16. Cynthia tries to be useful. 

ALL FOR LOVE. By Josern Ksicut. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adven- 


tures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Demy 8vo. 
with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 
“A Le graphic and lively onueent of travels and adventures which have nothing of the 
ace about them." — Leeds 
contribution of some value to Cen Asian literature."—A thenaeum. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 


Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the Earl of 
DunRavVEN. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dunraven's * The 
Great vide, otiich relates his travels in the Upper Yellowstone revion and in the country 
ef the Crow Indians. The book is full of clever observation, an th narrative and illus- 

"Atheneum. 


n this book which h yard to the verge of unadorned elo- 
is delightful 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 


Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James LaMont. Demy 8vo. with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


Toe is the most important addition made to our for a 
d 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. By 


Hewyry KInGsiey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Un a few days. 


THE DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyrte 


THORNE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MINSTERBOROUGH : a Tale of English Life. 


By Humpury C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mippte- 


mass, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Vow ready. 


MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow. By the Rev. F.G. Lee. D.C.L. 
Demy 8vo. with Photographic Portrait and Illustrations, cloth extra, 12s. 


“* Dr. Lee's * Memorials’ isa far better record of Mr. Hawker. and gives a more reverent 
and more true ides of the man........ Dr. Lee rightly confines himself to to 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 


LETTERS. Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 4 vols. Svo. illus- 
trated by numerous Steel-plate Portraits, 36s. 


MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT-SIMON, 


during the Reign of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. Edited by 
ST. Joun. 3 vols. 8vo. 27s. 


MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By 


AxTHoNy Hamiutoy. New Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with a Biographical Pra d 
of Count ao Eger Historical and Illustrative Notes by Sir 
pe mang hy Scorr, and 64 Copper-plate Portraits by Edward Scriven, cloth 


THE FIRST EDITION of SHAKESPEARE, 


1623. An exact Reproduction of the rare Original, in reduced Fac-simile, by 4 
Photographic process. With an Introduction by J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPs, 
Small 8vo. Roxburghe 

“To Messrs. 


Tr. 


diminutive, but it is as distinct ALgs 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 


“ A Wicked World,” “Charity,” “ Palace of Truth,” “ n,” “ Trial 
by Jury,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. anes 


“ His workmanship is in its perfect ; it is 
a way ar © very sound, very even, very well sustained, 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 


Memorr, Portrait, and Fac-similes. 


Also, uniform in size and price, 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
BYRON’'S LIFE AND LETTERS. By Moore. 12 — 
COLMAN'S BROAD GRINS. With Frontispiece by Hogart! 
HOOD'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With 200 rr 
LAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS. With Portraits and Fac-similes. 
SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
THEODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS WORKS. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d 


STRUTT'S SPORTS and PASTIMES of the PIOPLE of 
ENGLAND. With 140 Illustrations, 
Also, uniform in size and price, 
TIMBS’S CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE. With 40 Illustrations. 
TIMBS'S ENGLISH ECCENTRICS. With 40 Illustrations. 
WALTON _AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER (Sir Harris NICOLAS’s Edi- 
tion). With 61 Plate Illustrations 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. Fairholt's Plates. 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF CARICATURE. Fairholt's Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ETONIANS. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Also, uniform in size and price. 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS, Complete. With Portrait and Fac-simile. 
BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS. With numerous Illustrations. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Iilustrated. 
LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS. [Illustrated by Bromley. 
MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
POE'S WORKS: Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. with Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE PURSUIVANT of ARMS. By J. R. Prancué, Somerset 
Herald. Enlarged Edition. 
Also, uniform in size and price, 
ADVERTISING (A HISTORY OF), FROM EARLIEST TIMES. With Ilustra- 
tions. 


CUSSANS'S HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. With 350 Illustrations. 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. By RicHARDSON. With 600 Illustrations. 
SIGNBOARDS, THEIR HISTORY. With numerous Illustrations. 


Square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected 


Grim. Edited, with Introduction by JoHN Ruskin. With 22 
George Cruikshank. 


eorge Crui 
Also, uniform in style and price, 

BECHSTEIN’S AS PRETTY AS SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures. 

BOCCACCIO._THE DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 2 vols. with 2,000 Plates. 

LIFE IN LONDON. Cruikshank’s Coloured Plates. 

RABELAIS. With Doré’s wonderful Illustrations. 

SYNTAX’'S THREE TOURS. Rowlandson's 83 Coloured Plates. 


Crown 8vo. carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in 
cloth for the Library, each 6s. 

THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. Popular Stories by the Best 

Authors. eeny, Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, 

A. Hopkins, L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith. 


J. Mahoney, and others. 
WILEIg COLLINs. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. MAN AND WIFE. 
ANTONINA. POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS OR MRS. ? 
THE DEAD SECRET. THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. THE FROZEN DEEP. 
THE MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE AND SEEK. THE LAW AND THE LADY. 
E. Listoxs-PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
KATHARINE S. Macgvoip_THE EVIL EYE. 
Henry KinGsLEY-NUMBER SEVENTEEN, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT—OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs. OLIPHANT—WHITELADIES. 
JAMES Payy. 


by Broth 
Dstrations after 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. | 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 


ONE AGAINST THE RLD. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. beans 


AUTHORS OF “ GIDEON’s Rock.” 
THE LION IN THE PATH: an Historical Romance. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
T. A. TROLLOPE—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
OvIDA. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, each 5s. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance. PUCK: his V mare Adventures, &c. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. A DOG OF FLANDERS. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. RES 
TRICOTRIN. Two LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a 
sIGNa. 


WALTER'S WORD. 
GUY WATERMAN. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. 
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